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= VM ISTER, WHAT TIME IS IT?” 

I It mattered little to him, I am sure, 
but at least it gave him a sense of belonging 
to a world whetfe time was important. He 
was a nondescript loafer, who accosted me 
to say, “Mister, what time is it?” He had 
nothing to do and was doing it. But some- 
how that shambling figure and that ques- 
tion have kept flitting across my memory, 
and | have wondered about the relevance of 
the question for those to whom it matters 
greatly. 

Is it because of a sense of the dramatic 
we say, “It’s later than you think”? Or is it 
because we have a flair for the apocalyptic, 
or just because we are a bit more confused 
than usual? There are many, of course, who 
say “time is running out.” Perhaps it is. I 
would not deny it, and I cannot affirm it. 
Time is gentle yet ruthless, both our master 
and our slave. What it does to us depends 
upon what we do with it. . . . 


What Time Is It ? 


But what concerns me deeply is the ques- 
tion upon every lip: “What time is it?” 
Never in human history has time been more 
propitious for the affirmation of eternal 
verities. Human bewilderment is so vast 
and frustration so universal, nothing less 
than God’s way can avail for man if our 
civilization is to withstand the gathering 
hurricane of hatred. 


- 
S URELY THERE Is TIME for the Christian 
Church to interpret the will of God for men, 
and interpret it in such a manner that man 
shall decide that his salvation, economically, 
socially, and spiritually, lies in the Christian 
message. The Church must be bold, socially 
and spiritually, or perhaps lose the respect 
of the concerned and suffer the forfeit of the 
Spirit of God. The times demand an evan- 
gelistic socially-minded, spirit-anointed, and 
Cross-centered Church. There is time for 
that, and this is the time for it. 


—JoHN M. Paxton 

Division of Evangelism 
Board of National Missions 
San Francisco, California 
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Structure Committee’s Report—Pros & Cons 


(Based on discussion by Dr. Rex S. Clements 
and Dr. Earl L. Douglass on “Should We Change 
the Structure of the Church?” P.L. April 15) 


In The Right Direction 

«...I1 am of the opinion that it would 
be wise for the General Assembly to pro- 
ceed along the lines indicated by the Com- 
mittee on Structure. For Dr. Douglass to 
say that the Church would be burning 
down the barn to get rid of some mice, 
seems to me to be a strange parable, if 
that is what he intended it to be. As far 
as I can see, there is no burning down 
going on, and all of us are convinced that 
there are some mice that need to be gotten 
rid of. The Committee was appointed 
with the definite idea that some changes 
were essential in the structure of our 
Church. The proposals, it seems to me, 
would move in the direction in which we 
ought to go. 

Certainly to refuse to do anything. 
as a Church, in the way of change is no 
solution to the problem of the mice, and 
even Dr. Douglass evidently admits their 
existence. —Arthur L. Miller 


Pastor, Montview Boulevard Presbyterian Church 
enver, Colorado 


No Power Concentration 

«Careful comparison of Overtures B and 
C with present law commends the Struc- 
ture proposals. Sweeping charges of dan- 
gerous power concentration cannot be 
substantiated. 

The new General Council and Nomi- 
nating Committee would be representa- 
tive of all areas, less liable to Board 
control. The Stated Clerk is now over- 
burdened. Administratively the new Gen- 
eral Secretary would make our Church 
more effective. 

—Edward W. Stimson 


Pastor, Knox Presbyterian Church 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Democratic Plan 

«As a Midwestern minister, living in a 
territory where agriculture and industry 
are trying to work out new concepts of 
modern life, I feel we ought, as a Church, 
to face the need for reorganization of our 
structure and life. The process that we 
have been using has been ante-dated and 
is no longer truly representative. 

There may be some dangers in this pro- 
gram which are technical and small, but 
I am sure that we can trust the new or- 
ganization to Presbyterian leaders as we 
shall select them in the coming days. This 
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is the most democratic and representative 
type of a plan that we have had pre- 
sented to us. Whatever difficulty there 
may be in organizing and reorganizing, I 
think it is worth the effort that we will 
put forth. —Thomas R. Niven 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Omaha, Nebraska 


A Great Step Forward 
« Dr. Douglass favors Overture A and ad- 
mits such a change long overdue. He then 
proceeds to argue that if Overture B and 
C were adopted it would mean .. . “the 
end of Presbyterianism as our forebears 
knew it” and “The little church, the little 
presbytery, the obscure minister would be 
effectually and permanently oppressed.” 
It seems to me that to make the “re- 
gional Synod” effective, we must favor 
Overtures A and B. In fact this would 
restore “Presbyterianism as our forebears 
knew it.” For there were no, to quote Dr. 
Douglass, “obscure ministers” or little 
churches in those days. The Church of 
our forebears was not statistically minded. 
The adoption of all three overtures will, 
in my opinion, be a great step forward in 
recognizing worth and service, rather than 
judging by wealth and size. 
—Harry T. Scherer 


Pastor, Webster Groves Presbyterian Church 
Webster Groves, Mo 


Yes and No for Parts 
« The report is neither unmixed blessing 
nor unmixed evil. The reorganization of 
the synods and broader representation on 
the Council are long overdue. A perma- 
nent nominating committee could do a 
better job than is now being done in the 
nomination of men for the church agen- 
cies. However, the nomination and elec- 
tion of Moderator ought to continue by 
popular procedure on the floor of the As- 
sembly. Despite Dr. Clements’ assurance, 
bureaucratic control of the Church is im- 
plicit—if not explicit—in Overture B. The 
overture should prohibit the Council from 
initiating any program not previously en- 
dorsed by the Assembly—even under the 
pretext of an emergency, and should for- 
bid it to speak in the name of the Church 
except where the Assembly has spoken 
clearly. —Thomas P. Lindsay 
Pastor, Linwood Presbyterian Church 
Kansas City, Mo. 


(Continued on page 28) 








Do you know the old chestnut about 
the civic-minded lady in 1927 who failed 
to see anything fine about Lindbergh’s solo 
flight across the Atlantic? She thought it 
would have been much nicer if the cross- 
ing could have been made by a committee. 

I believe it was Jack Benny who once 
said, “A committee is a very good thing. 
There are times when as individuals we 
can do nothing, but on a committee we 
can decide that nothing can be done.” 

It is a rare community or church 
worker who, in the natural course of 
democratic events, doesn’t sometimes 
come to and find himself in the quick- 
sands of a sub-committee of a sub-com- 
mittee. When down there in the lower 
echelons, pooling ignorance and helplessly 
grouping for the light, one yearns for the 
swift sure flight of a lone eagle. It is our 
considered editorial judgment that in the 
handling of practical affairs as in the con- 
struction of. paragraphs, solo flights are 
sometimes not only necessary but are in 
fact the only means of launching “enter- 
prises of great pith and moment.” In sup- 
port of this view, we have been given per- 
mission to reprint the following. —R. J. C. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
aS it might have been handled by a 
committee. 

Fourscore and seven years ago—should 
be eighty-seven years and four months ago 
—our fathers brought forth—founded” 
would be a better word—on this continent, 
a new nation—let’s be specific and give 
the name of the nation—in big type—con- 
ceived in liberty—sounds awkward, better 
say “based on the idea of freedom”— 
and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men—what about women? we can’t afford 
to overlook the women!—are created 
equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war—make this the first paragraph, taking 
too long to get into the story—testing 
whether that nation or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated—use “founded,” 
see above—can long endure.—endure 
what? the word should be “last.” 

We are met—say “have met” or “are 
gathered”—on a great battlefield of that 
war. —what battlefield? why not put in 
the name? —We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting 
place—why beat around the bush? come 
right out and say “cemetery”—of those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. 

“Sorry, Mr. Lincoln, but you'd better 
take another try at it. You see, what 
we're after is something with a lot of 
punch, hard-hitting, straight-from-the- 
shoulder stuff. Something that sounds au- 
thoritative and forceful. Something im- 
pressive—something that people will read 
and remember!” 
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Self-Control 


O« OF THE ESSENTIAL CHRISTIAN VIR- 
Tues is self-control. In the King 
James version of the Bible it is usually 
called “temperance.” But for us self-con- 
trol is a better word, since temperance has 
come to mean only one kind of self-con- 
trol. Yet, the self-control of which the 
Scriptures speak had a wider meaning. 
Paul, who often used the terms of the ath- 
letic field to describe spiritual things, put 
it this way: Every athlete exercises self- 
control in all things. They do it to obtain 
a perishable wreath, but we an imperish- 
able. (I Corinthians 9:25) 

Self-control has two sides. On the 
one hand it means refraining from doing 
certain things, but on the other hand it 
means an active doing of certain other 
things. So the athlete gives up smoking, 
drinking, and late hours. But on the other 
hand he engages in body building exer- 
cises, he eats healthy foods, he takes the 
proper amount of sleep, he gets plenty of 
fresh air. He does all this to win a crown 
of ivy leaves which today is beautiful but 
tomorrow is wilted and faded. 

How much more important that a Chris- 
tian exercise self-control to win a crown 
which doesn’t fade and pass away. And 
what is that crown? It is a life so filled 
with love of God and man, which is so 
marked with positive goodness, that it is 
worthy to be welcomed into heavenly 
places, where the best qualities which 
marked it here can go on living and grow- 
ing. 

But there are many varieties of 
temperance, self-control. Some con- 
trols are imposed upon you by the outside 
world, or by the kind of person you hap- 
pen to be. Your inheritance and your 
home inevitably condition your life, affect 
the kind of person you are, and determine 
some of your responses. So does the meas- 
ure of physical health which is yours. And 
some people just naturally find self-control 
easier than others. 

But there is also the kind of self-control 
that you impose upon yourself for fear of 
the consequences. In anger, for example. 
How often have you thought “I would like 
nothing better than to push his face in”? 
Yet most people don’t. They fear the con- 
sequence of what other people will think, 
or that they might be arrested, or that 
they might get their own face pushed in 
in return. The Old Testament counsels 
such restraint. There are many times 
when you need to remember our Lord, 
“who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he suffered, he threatened 
not” (I Peter 2:23). 


But still some other self-control is pos- 
sible because you desire to achieve a 
greater good. Why not eat that second 
piece of pie? Why not? Because I am try- 
ing “to keep my girlish figure” you answer. 
Why not indulge in promiscuous sex ex- 
perience before marriage? The Kinsey re- 
port shows that lots of people do it. Why 
not? Because I want my marriage to be a 
beautifully unique experience. I want my 
relationship to my wife to be better than 
my relationship to any other woman. I 
want to bring to my marriage something 
new and unspoiled. I don’t want to bring 
a shopworn self. There are times when 
self-control today means the possibility of 
something better tomorrow. Jesus said 
that a person who wished to follow him 
had to deny himself. 

Think of it in terms of young people 
who go away to college. For the first time 
many of them experience freedom. There 
are very few external controls upon them. 
They can’t burn down the dormitory, and 
they must appear for a certain number of 
classes and chapels. But aside from these 
controls imposed from outside, their free- 
dom is limited only by the amount of self- 
control they are willing to exercise. Such 
self-control is essential for individuals and 
for nations. “I have fought the good 
fight,” said Paul—the self-control of the 
good soldier who does only that which 
helps to win the war. “I have finished the 
race”—the self-control of the good athlete 
who concentrates on the things which help 
him to be the victor. “I have kept the 
faith’—the self-control of the good fol- 
lower of Christ who has done only those 
things which helped him to be faithful. 
This self-control wins the imperishable 
wreath, “the crown of righteousness.” 


Seripture Readings 


First Day-——The Fruit of the Spirit, Galatians 
§:22-26. 

Second Day—He that Ruleth His Spirit, Pro- 
verbs 16:24-32. 

Third Day—Discretion Defereth Anger, Proverbs 
19:8-11. 

Fourth Day—Slow to Anger, Proverbs 14:29-35. 

Fifth Day—Every Man that Striveth for the 
Mastery, I Corinthians 9:19-27 

Sixth Day—Your Body Is a Temple, 1 Corin- 
thians 6:15-19 

Seventh Day—-When He was Reviled, Reviled 
Not Again, I Peter 2:21-25. 

Eighth Day—Temperate, Titus 1:1-9. 

Ninth Day-—Temperance, II Peter 1: 1-8. 

Tenth Day—Deny Himself, Matthew 16:21-24. 

Eleventh Day—Not All Things Are Helpful. 
I Corinthians 10:23-31. 

['welfth Day—A Crown that Fadeth Not, I Peter 
5:1-4. 

Thirteenth Day—The Crown of Life, Revelation 
2:8-11. 

Fourteenth Day—The Crown of Righteousness. 
It Timothy 4:1-8. 

—LAWRENCE MacCo.t Horton 
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‘SHOP TALK 








We had just sent the proofs on the 
story about Vellore Medical College, 
“Good Medicine for India,” (P.L. 
April 1) to the printer when Dr. Ed- 
ward Hume’s new book, Doctors 
Courageous, came into the office. Dr. 
Hume writes warmly of many great 
medical missionaries, among them 
Dr. Hilda Lazarus, principal of 
Vellore Medical College since 1947, 

















succeeding Dr. Ida S. Scudder. Dr. 
Lazarus, the first Indian woman, 
trained in India, to hold such a posi- 
tion, was mentioned in the story. Af- 
ter leafing through Dr. Hume’s book, 
we wished that we could have devoted 
much more space, however, to this 
particular “doctor courageous.” 


Dr. Lazarus has devoted a good 
part of her life to breaking the 
traditions set up by an ancient 
law-maker who decreed, “He 
who does not pay his debt is 
born again as a slave, a servant, 
a quadruped or a woman; a fe- 
male must depend upon her 
father, husband, sons, kinsmen, 
or sovereign, but must never 
govern herself as she _ likes.” 
She saw the suffering of Indian 
women and the segregation of 
castes even in the hospitals. 


But with her training and as an 
Indian she could accomplish things 
no Westerner could hope to do. She 
abolished the caste system in hospital 
wards when she took charge of Lady 
Wellington Hospital for Women, and 
later Purdah Hospital for Women 
and Children, both in Madras. By 
training midwives in modern methods 
and cleanliness, she gave new hope to 
Indian women; too many of them had 
become reconciled to the prospect of 
needless death in childbirth. 


Now as head of Vellore, she is 
training men and women to con- 
tinue the work she took on as 
champion of the Indian women. 
But most important, she serves 
as an example of what an Indian 
—and a woman at that—can do 
with her life. 
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THE COVER 

Dr. Howard Lowry, author of The 
Mind’s Adventure, reviewed on page 
7 and to be published next month by 
Westminster Press, is president of 
The College of Wooster in Ohio. 

A graduate of Wooster, himself, 
Dr. Lowry went on to Yale, abroad to 
France and Great Britain for gradu- 
ate study, and returned to his alma 
mater as an instructor in English. He 
became professor in the department, 
and then became professor of English 
at Princeton, only to be recalled to 
Wooster, this time as president. Along 
the way he managed to write several 
books, become general editor and ed- 
ucational manager of the American 
branch of Oxford University Press, 
and collected a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship. 

An active Presbyterian, he is a 
member of The Board of Foreign 
Missions, and trustee of Western and 
McCormick Theological Seminaries. 


THE NEXT ISSUE 

When we heard how things 
are buzzing in Cincinnati in 
preparation for the opening of 
General Assembly May 18, we 
sent associate editor Henry Me- 
Corkle to report on Cincinnati. 
Presbytery for the May 13 issue. 


In “Eldest Elders” we will salute 
102-year-old W. D. Brandon, a Colum- 
bus Presbyterian Elder for 73 years 
and 99-year-old William S. Sackett, 
an Elder for 78 years in Butler, Pa. 


Basic tenets of Christian faith 
will be set forth in a series of 
eight articles starting in the next 
issue. Contributed by Presbyte- 
rian U.S.A. and U.S. Church 
leaders, the series was edited by 
Dr. W. Douglas Chamberlain, 
professor of theology at Louis- 
ville Seminary and well known 
in these pages as editor of “Ex- 
plain, Please.” 














Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 








Immunity Gone Berserk 


The “courage” with which some senators and 
congressmen, under the shelter of congressional 
immunity hurl reckless charges against all and 
sundry is like that of a certain cocker spaniel, 
who, whenever a stranger entered the room, 
scuttled under the sofa and, from the security of 
that bastion bellowed at the intruder all the in- 
vective, defiance, vilification, and naughty words 
in the vocabulary of dogdom. 

Among the recent perpetrators of such traves- 
ties, have been Martin Dies, ultimately repudiated 
by the voters of Texas; J. Parnell Thomas, bom- 
bastic exposer of “unAmericanism,” currently a 
guest of the government on account of some 
highly original unAmerican activities of his own; 
McKellar and Hickenlooper who, though their 
charges were repudiated (Hickenlooper by no less 
authority than General Leslie Groves), finally 
succeeded in hounding David Lilienthal out of 
government service, and now Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. 

His charges implying the State Department is 
honeycombed with treason have come at the 
most unfortunate of all possible times, when diffi- 
cult diplomatic negotiations are taking place in an 
effort to keep the remainder of Asia out of the 
Communist orbit. This attack gives the Russians 
what they most desire, a weapon with which to 
discredit American integrity and discount Ameri- 
can solidarity. Blackening the reputations of many 
innocent, faithful citizens in hope of finding one 
who is red-tinted is itself a Stalinist rather than 
an American procedure. For service to Commu- 
nism this takes the Oscar. Will someone please 
page John T. Flynn? These immune Congressional 
defamers have one thing in common, their own 
colorless careers, but unfortunately “a little mud 
thrown by a feeble hand has a nasty habit of 
sticking.” 

For the innocent people into whose lives 
this heartache and disaster has come, it is cold 
comfort to be allowed to speak out in their own 
defense. When newspaper headlines blare out 
“Smithereens denies that he beats wife,” there 
will always be multitudes who will say, “I wonder 
what the truth really is?” and, “Even if he is 
innocent of this accusation, what kind of a man 
must he really be that anyone could publicly level 
such charges against him?’ If by some miracle 
his innocence should be established, when his 
name comes up years later someone says “Smith- 
ereens, ah yes. Wasn’t he mixed up in some kind 
of a wife beating episode? By the way, what 
finally came of it?” 

“There are some things,” as Adam Bede said, 
“that can’t be undone.” There are some false 
words that can’t be unsaid, some evil first im- 
pressions that can never be erased. The mud 





that is thrown at innocent peoples’ good names 
is mixed with indelible ink. 

In addition to this, such investigations have 
created a situation where it is almost impossible 
to secure able men for government posts. As these 
words are written, Arthur H. Compton has said, 
“No, thank you” to the proffer of Mr. Lilienthal’s 
vacant post. 

The conservative New York Herald Tribune 
says, “If every federal appointee is to be tried 
like a suspected criminal before he takes up his 
work and is thereafter likely at any moment to be 
assailed and denounced like an escaped convict. 
what sort of persons may we expect to have in 
public employment?” Indeed, from the behaviour 
of some congressmen and senators, it would ap- 
pear that, to them, the mere willingness to accept 
a responsible position of public trust were prima 
facie evidence of some dark (or pink) interior de- 
sign. The provision for congressional immunity 
was never intended to be used to turn a con- 
gressional committee room into a circus or as a 
back drop for political propaganda. It was devised 
in order to make it possible for Congress to know 
what it needs to know in order to carry its legis- 
lative function wisely. Immediate measures 
must be taken to correct the scandals of current 
practice. 

Pending such action by Congress there is 
vet another remedy which is ultimately the only 
effective one, namely a surge of moral revulsion 
that will brand these abusers of congressional im- 
munity as unfit for public office and repudiate 
them at the polls. In the last analysis, it is we 
ourselves who are to blame. They wouldn’t do 
it if the rest of us disliked it enough. 

We can remain free only so long as our love of 
freedom is greater than neurotic fears of its 
abuse. If we are dominated by such fears, free- 
dom is on its way out, speeded by such “investi- 
gations,” for freedom has its price. It is not for 
Caspar Milquetoasts, nor for scared rabbits, nor 
for Chicken Littles who run around crying that 
the sky is falling whenever an acorn bounces off 
a bald head. 

Men who would remain free must be courageous 
enough and fine enough to put their trust in sanity 
and decency and fair play. 

GN 

United Promotion means if you have a four- 
legged stool, you'll sell it faster if you set out 
with the whole stool than if you try to sell it one 
leg at a time. 


Cw 
News Item: “Stalin receives 96.6 percent of 
the vote in Russia.” 
American youngster: “Great stuff! Who was 
he running against?” 
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Education on Irial 


Howard Lowry warns that the American Dream will be a night- 


mare unless Christian truth gets a chance on the campus 


UT OF THE MILLIONS OF WorDs that 

have been written about the twenti- 
eth century, one conclusion emerges 
clearly: the fifty-year period just con- 
cluded has not fulfilled the high hopes 
held for it in 1900. At the opening of our 
century, all but constitutional pessimists 
believed they stood at the threshhold of 
a Golden Age of peace and plenty, with 
security, leisure, and culture for all. For 
those who remember the years before the 
first world war, our time has been, as 
Dean Inge called it, the “century of dis- 
appointment.” 

What part of the responsibility for 
our failures can be laid to the kind of 
education our colleges and universities 
gave us? Can the world of higher learn- 
ing do anything to improve ‘our hope of 
redeeming, in the second half of the cen- 
tury, the tragedies of the first? 

Those are the questions probed in The 
Mind’s Adventure, by President Howard 
Lowry of Wooster College, to be pub- 
lished next month by Westminster Press. 

A few years ago, such a book would 
have attracted little attention outside the 
halls of learning. For most Americans, 
until recently, were curiously uncritical 
of higher education. The main question 
Ay 
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“The American Dad suabifed and saved.” 
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we asked of it was how to get more 
students in more colleges. The American 
Dad scrabbled and saved to put his boy 
through college, either because he himself 
had been there or because he hadn’t. If 
the boy questioned the advisability of a 
college education in his case, the sufficient 
answer was, “They can’t take it from 
you.” 

We knew Ben Franklin had _ said, 
“Knowledge is power,” and few of us in- 
quired, “What kind of knowledge?” or 
“Power for what?” Many of us, even 
some educators, had a beautifully child- 
like faith that the cure for every social 
ill from corruption in city hall to the di- 
vorce rate lay in adding another syllabus 
to the student’s briefcase, or keeping him 
in school another year. 

But for many, this complacency has 
been undermined. We remember that 
they were educated men who capitulated 
to Hitler at Munich. Education built up 
the German war machine. Educated peo- 
ple permitted the massacre of Jews. 

We see now among the apologists for 
Communism a number of Ph.D’s. We 
have observed that a string of academic 
degrees does not immunize a man against 
alcoholism or the psychiatrist’s couch. 
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Finally, the bombs with which the new 
physics has presented us make it clear 
that knowledge is the power to destroy 
as well as the power to build. 

In all, it has dawned on a great many 
people that with modern life so unsatis- 
factory at so many points, at least some 
measure of blame must attach to the in- 
stitutions that turn out the most creative 
and influential segment of our population, 
the colleges. 

As we would expect, the educators 
themselves were among the first to ask 
where education was going, and why. “It 
is no longer news,” Dr. Lowry writes, 
“that in the last ten years more frank 
and widespread self-examination has gone 
on in American higher education than we 
have ever seen before. Educators .. . 
have a special care about what we are 
all doing, what we think we are, where we 
intend to go, and the faith by which we 
live. They have seen that what is good 
and bad in society has been—or will be— 
good and bad in education. They know 
also that all this works the other way 
round.” 

In his first chapter, “Halfway in the 
Century,” Dr. Lowry sets the question: 
Why, precisely in the age that possesses 
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the most knowledge, most widely distrib- 
uted, of all time, “we have staged a mass 
slaughter outgoring all previous history.” 

A clue to his answer he finds in a 
statement of Adolf Hitler to his top brass 
in August, 1939: “I shall give a propa- 
gandistic justification for starting the war. 
Never mind whether it makes sense or 
not... it is not right that matters but 
victory.” And he sees another clue in the 
attitude of an American college boy who, 
a few years later, saw no reason for op- 
posing Hitler: “He’s right from his point 
of view just as we're right from ours.” 

In the first statement, Right is a mat- 
ter of who wins. A man’s (or a nation’s) 
objectives cannot be criticised; only his 
failure to achieve them can. In the sec- 
ond statement, Right becomes even more 
hazy—it is only a point of view. In the 
college boy’s philosophy, no one can be 
criticized. Or arrested, fined, or jailed. 
Paradoxically, we cannot even criticize 
those who arrest, jail, and torture inno- 
cent persons—their “point of view” may 
allow for it nicely. 

This recipe for chaos is technically 
known as moral relativism. Dr. Lowry 
holds that it is very widespread in our 
time, as anyone can verify by remember- 
ing how often he has heard “business is 
business” or “everybody’s doing it” as ex- 
cuses for some morally questionable act. 
And he writes: 

“This neutrality between right and 
wrong has naturally been part of the aca- 
demic world too... Moral relativism has 
been, of course, the product of our secu- 
larism. Gaining steadily in men’s minds 
for four centuries . secularism holds 
that this life on earth as man knows it 
is the bound ef all he can or needs to 
know. Without reference to any divine 
power, he can work out his deliverance 
by wisely using the resources he has at 
hand. Anything transcending human life 
is no longer needed. It is, in fact, an 
illusion to be ignored or despised.” 

The colleges, so far from being the 
other-worldly ivory towers they are often 
pictured, have gone along all too docilely 
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with the secular currents of the times. 
And the trouble with this is, in Dr. Low- 
ry’s words: 

= the failure of all secularism as 
a guide to man’s life is the red and tragic 
failure of the first half of our century. 
The most superficial observer can see 
what it has helped bring about: a dilution 
of important ethical standards, vulgariza- 
tion of whole areas of life, preposterous 
lusts for power, and the greatest mass 
destruction in history. The tragic 
lack of values and sanctions in secularism 
arises from its renouncement of eternal, 
divine values; but it comes also from the 
secularist’s free-wheeling optimism about 
the nature of man. Scornful of wishful 
thinking, he seems at times the most gid- 
dy of wishful thinkers. For if he turns 
from the City of God, he has an almost 
winsome trust in the City of Man.” 

In America at large, this non-religious 
view of life is so widespread that, as Dr. 
Lowry puts it: 

“Some have wondered whether, if we 
were now starting our currency, the 
America of 1950 would stamp ‘In God 
We Trust’ upon its coins .... The true 
secular legend should be ‘In Ourselves We 
Trust.’ But secularism has too much 
humor—and perhaps the check of some 
deeper instinct—to put it there.” 

But why didn’t our centers of learn- 
ing steer away from this trend? The older 
colleges were almost all founded by 
churches, and dedicated to passing on the 
Christian heritage. The later state and 
private universities had at least a strong 
idea of a moral code to which everyone, 
including presidents and kings, was an- 
swerable. In his second chapter, “Vision 
and Revision,’ Dr. Lowry asks: 

“What of the forces that caused col- 
leges and universities founded in the 
Christian faith to slough off what they 
felt was an embarrassing relationship or 
at least keep only a polite speaking ac- 
quaintance with the churches that fos- 
tered them? The chief factor, of 
course, is the whole secular spirit that 
has pervaded our general life . . . the 
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Jumping about “. .. in the grasshopper curriculum.” 


new stress on research and scientific in- 
quiry, the rising care for ‘practical’ and 
vocational subjects, general multiplica- 
tion of aim and effort... . 

“Then there was the rise and spread 
of the system of free election of studies 
.. .. It further atomized and confused 
liberal education. It has deprived more 
than one American student of his cultural 
heritage, as colleges began to measure 
their quality by the thickness of their 
catalogues, and students, too young and 
inexperienced to know what the real 
choices were, jumped about joyously in 
the grasshopper curriculum.” 

Obviously Dr. Lowry favors the cur- 
rent trend toward more liberal studies, 
either instead of, or along with, special- 
ized training. In his chapter, “Liberal Ed- 
ucation and Religion,” he defines the elu- 
sive term liberal, by citing the “human 
questions that are the staple inquiry of 
liberal education: 

“Who am I? Where do I really live? 
What do I want in life and what should I 
want? How can I best do what I ought to 
do, and what will it mean if I do it? 
What have the best things been? How 
can I share in these—out of the past and 
the present? . . . These are the questions 
raised by liberal education because they 
are the questions raised by life itself. 
They are plain and mysterious, as life 
is, but alien to no one.” 

Since Christianity has a great deal to 
say about these very questions, a further 
question must be answered: “how far 
a liberal education can include religion 
and remain liberal or how far it can be 
liberal and exclude religion.” Dr. Lowry 
holds that “‘a liberal education that omits 
religion is not, in the nature of things. 
liberal education at all.” 

But he realizes that “we run straight 
into a countercharge. Religion and lib- 
eral studies, it is said, simply do not mix. 
What have revelation, a suprahuman 
order, commitment to a divine power, and 
all the earthly dynamite implicit in the 
love of God—what have these enormous 
prejudices and persuasions to do with the 
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impersonal quest for truth, objective in- 
vestigation, scientific procedure, and the 
whole climate of a higher education that, 
above all else, must start with no assump- 
tions? Must the dispassionate calm of 
library and laboratory feel the hot breath 
of the sects, the fervor of intrenched 
bigotry and superstition?” 

This attitude, a common one on the 
campus, Dr. Lowry analyzes. To a signi- 
ficant degree the attitude is held by 
scholars who know very little about re- 
ligion. “Who does not remember the un- 
informed remarks on Christianity, the ar- 
chaic conception of Biblical scholarship, 
he has heard tossed off gratuitously and 
sidewise by men learned in their own 
fields but not in this one? .... They 
show a disregard for primary sources,— 
a failure to become acquainted with the 
great documents in Judaism and Christi- 
anity, let alone modern research in these 
fields —that they would despise if it were 
directed at any other field of learning.” 

The “impersonal quest for truth, ob- 
jective investigation” Dr. Lowry labels 
“The Cult of Objectivity,” and says that 
it is, as much as anything, the barrier 
to including religion in liberal studies. 
With the devotees of this cult, “religion 
is regarded as a ‘packed’ matter, full of 
assumptions, drenched with emotion.” 

Objectivity is, of course, a useful men- 
tal tool to give a student. He will prob- 
ably vote and marry more wisely if he 
has been taught to shelve his personal 
emotions, beliefs, and prejudices while 
gathering the material for his decisions. 
But the decisions themselves—the choice 
of a candidate or a wife—ultimately rest 
on deeply-held, non-objective convictions 
and preferences. One hundred percent 
objectivity could never reveal a reason 
for marrying or voting at all. 

“With the fearless pursuit of truth no 
one can quarrel,” Dr. Lowry writes. “But 
the cult of objectivity has jumped the 
track. It has become almost a religion 
itself and has raised in the modern mind 
a new kind of god—a god in whose name 
we can bewitch ourselves . . . . Indeed, 





“The cult of objectivity has jumped the track.” 
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men have begun to wonder if some totali- 
tarian enslavements of the mind were not 
made possible by accumulated ‘objective’ 
indifference to high values and to high 
passions—if ‘objectivity’ did not take it- 
self a captive.” 

The actual exponents of objectivity 
are, of course, humanly fallible, and Dr. 
Lowry has a good deal of fun with their 
unadmitted prejudices. “One of the most 
eloquent disquisitions some of us ever 
heard in a lecture hall was that given to 
a view of deity as some dim form of 
world mind coming slowly to conscious- 
ness ... the general point being that this 
underprivileged deity would be in much 
better shape when he had caught up with 
the spacious soul of the lecturer, who 
would perforce pray, one supposes, not to 
his god but for him. All this was set 
forth with passion, inspired language, and 
every talent but humor and logic.” But 
in that same hall, Dr. Lowry observes, 
an exposition of Christianity “would have 
been a crime against academic decorum.” 

To clear away the mistrust of reli- 
gion, Dr. Lowry says “what is needed... . 
is a clear understanding of one essential 
point .. . . The committed Christian does 
not lose his freedom of inquiry. This 
includes the right to reason, to investi- 
gation, to critical judgments . . . But he 
insists that the examination be complete 
—that man be studied in a perspective 
that includes his highest aspirations and 
insights.” 

Many non-Christian teachers and stu- 
dents are beginning to insist on the same 
thing. “They are weary, the more 
thoughtful of them, of developing unre- 
lated specialties and of learning all kinds 
of bright tricks without any overall mean- 
ing or purpose.” Students say they are 
“tired of heaped-up fragments.” They 
want to wrestle with “questions worthy 
to be asked by man... . These students 
are bright enough and direct enough, 
moreover, to see that the real questions 
in liberal education cannot be raised with- 
out involving philosophy and religion.” 

The combining of liberal education and 
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religion has been going on for many years, 
with varying degrees of success, in the 
church colleges. Constituting 40 percent 
of the number of colleges and universities 
in this country, the church colleges “out 
of all proportion to their size or to their 
worldly goods, have educated men and 
women for places of leadership.” These 
schools differ from others chiefly in that. 
for them, “the truth of all the world is 
God’s truth, and religion is not a frag- 
ment or phase of the educational process, 
but its permeating factor and its inner 
unity.” 

As president of a church college, Dr. 
Lowry has here his own chance to be 
“objective.” He quotes Woodrow Wil- 
son’s appraisal of the church colleges— 
“the lighthouse of civilization.” But he is 
aware of the limitations and peculiar prob- 
lems of these schools which, he says, they 
“should not try to gloss over.” 

For one thing, a small college—the 
church colleges are classed as “small’”— 
“will, in all likelihood, lack the cultural 
variety of the university .. . But a college 
conscious of these things can do much to 
take up the slack . . . After all, it will have 
fewer distractions from the main task.” 

Church schools are sometimes misun- 
derstood by their own supporters. “Too 
often, one fears, students are sent to 
church colleges on the happy assumption 
that the college will conspire in an ami- 
able plot against the student’s mind— 
that it will pass over or tidy up the un- 
pleasant aspects of a subject or the ugly 
facts human beings must face at some 
time or another . . . . The duty of the 
college to a student does not lie in shield- 
ing him from disturbing facts ....A 
church college knows no blind alleys down 
which it need fear to look.” 

Admittedly, some teachers in these 
schools have been “long on sweetness and 
short on light. But pedantry and mental 
laziness are not the monopoly of church 
colleges.” And Dr. Lowry remembers 
others who, “out of plain devotion, were 
teachers beyond all just demand of their 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Graded on their jobs as well as their classwork, these Blackburn students put plenty of energy into their wood sawing. 


Apron and Overalls 


ollege 


Blackburn College at Carlinville, Illinois, is a student-run plant where 


psychology majors stoke furnaces and future teachers scrub floors 


ELLS JANGLED down the dormitory 

halls of Blackburn College, Carlin- 
ville, Illinois, at 5 o’clock on a bitter 
morning last winter. In a moment lights 
flashed on in many rooms, and before 
long, spooky figures were hurrying along 
dim-lit corridors. They assembled at exits, 
then scurried across campus to a brightly 
lighted building. 

It wasn’t a fire alarm—just the kitchen 
detail of thirty students going to work. 
I was there that morning to watch, but 
the same thing happens every other morn- 
ing of the school year. Within half an 
hour they were dressed, their beds made, 
their rooms straightened, and they were 
starting breakfast for 224 other hungry 
students. By 7:30 all had been served a 
piping-hot meal, a dish-washing brigade 
had done its job, and class work had be- 
gun. 

What amazed me about this pre-dawn 
performance was the zip the students put 
into it. I acquired some of their zest after 
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breakfast. but how they could have it be- 
fore the meal was a mystery to me—until 
I learned the secret of this remarkable 
work-play-learn college, where most hon- 
ors go to those who work the hardest, and 
where the college queen may wear the pin 
of the guy who drives the garbage wagon. 

Everybody works at Blackburn. Stu- 
dents, by cash and work, pay 73 percent 
of the college budget. Blackburn invests 
its work program with interest, but it 
doesn't attempt to make play out of work 
in trapping students into believing that 
the fifteen-hour weekly work assignment 
—the same for every one—can be wished 
out of the drudgery class. It does the job 
by introducing the student to the satis- 
factions of self-discipline, thoroughness, 
competition, promptness, and resource ful- 
ness. The primary purpose of the work- 
plan, of course, is to enable conscientious 
and energetic young people to get a col- 


lege education at low cost—an education 
most of them otherwise could not obtain. 
Each student is graded periodically on 
his work as on his academic studies. and 
while he does not get scholastic credit for 
his labors, a permanent record of his 
marks is kept and is furnished to any 
future employer as a recommendation. 


Building the campus 

Slothfulness is despised, and honest 
achievement is honored. No one on the 
campus, from the new president. Dr. 
Robert P. Ludlum, to the newest fresh- 
man, disdains any menial task. Students 
over and above their regular work, have 
helped to construct two dormitories, a 
gymnasium, an administration building, 
and the president’s residence. For the 
large modern gymnasium they hauled sand 
and cement, built the foundation, laid the 
rough flooring, installed showers and ra- 
diators. 

Take a look around the campus with 
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me at this student-work enterprise. Be- 
tween meals I found a freshman girl on 
her hands and knees scrubbing the kitch- 
en. “What’s your aim after college?” I 
asked her. She looked up and smiled, her 
face flushed from the exercise, “I plan to 
be an English teacher,” she said. 

A girl pre-major in music was busy 
wiping dishes. Two apple-peelers, prepar- 
ing the filling for forty pies, said they ex- 
pect to be respectively a social worker 
and a psychologist. In a basement I found 
a boy digging a trench for a new wall. 
He’s going to be a chemist. Two fellows 
were busy at the heating plant. One had 
just shoveled the stoker full of coal, and 
had his textbook on commerce spread out 
beside it; a pre-dental student, whose 
hands and face were streaked with coal 
dust, was using a long brush to clean out 
the boiler. The firing crew of ten keeps a 
day-and-night watch over the heating sys- 
tem, shoveling five tons of coal every 
twenty-four hours. 

I talked with a couple of city boys who 
were busy behind the barn tearing out an 
old feeding trough for pigs, with a lad re- 
pairing the pipe organ, with a veteran cut- 
ting meat carcasses and training two fresh- 
men to be butchers. I watched girls man- 
ning the huge washing machines and man- 
gles that do the college laundry; boys 
bringing in corn from the college farm 
and tending the herd of seventy-five hogs. 

A room in the administration building 
is set aside for the boy and girl work 
managers who direct the various labors 
of the student body. Students check with 
these managers for assignments. 

Here is a sample of work requests or 
orders I found listed: Fix left leg of grand 
piano in music room; repair squeaking 
fourth step in stairs to rostrum; stain 
book cases in president’s office same color 
as woodwork; re-anchor seats in chapel; 
solder bass horn. 


Headaches and responsibility 


The aim of almost every boy or girl 
is to be elected work manager—which 
means being responsible for the labor of 
120 to 150 persons, with all the head- 
aches involved in planning and supervis- 
ing. But the work manager gets no more 
credit for outstanding achievement than 
the lowliest dishwasher who does his or 
her work equally well. Election is prob- 
ably the most exciting day of the Black- 
burn College year. However, it is strictly 
a merit, not a popularity contest. 

Take the two 1949-50 work managers. 
There’s twenty-year-old Marilyn Luede- 
king, a sparkling-eyed, smiling brunette 
of Chicago, in charge of 120 girls. She is 
a social science major who expects to do 
personnel work. As a freshman she was 
a waitress; in her sophomore year, an 
office secretary and bookstore salesgirl. 
Willis Gray, who bosses 132 boys, comes 
from Plano, Illinois, and worked his first 
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college year digging ditches for the heat- 
ing plant steam lines; the second year as 
a hall scrubber; the third year as a class- 
room janitor. His purpose is to be a 
mathematics teacher. 

The work program at Blackburn grew 
naturally out of its rugged history. An 
old-time Presbyterian college, although 
its doors were always open to students 
of other faiths, it ran along from its 
founding in 1857 to 1912 as a conven- 
tional center of higher education, at 
times teeter-tottering on the brink of ex- 
tinction. 

Then a human dynamo came on the 
scene. He was the Reverend William N. 
Hudson, a Presbyterian minister and grad- 
uate of Princeton University. Young Hud- 
son surveyed the setting: two decrepit 
buildings, thirty-five students, a faculty of 
six, and memories of a vanished endow- 
ment. But he had wanted a tough job, and 
now he had it. Unfazed by the circum- 
stances, Hudson sent a willing professor 
and a small boy to tack up financial ap- 
peals in stores throughout the region. A 
little money came in that way. He high- 
pressured the Blackburn cause from pul- 
pits, passing the plate and sometimes col- 
lecting as much as $10. 


In his inexhaustible zeal Hudson de- 
termined to scrap tradition and make a 
self-help college out of Blackburn. He 
advertised for students who couldn’t af- 
ford the usual expense; he figured they 
could work the college’s eighty-acre farm, 
do the campus chores, and help build the 
new structures he was already dreaming 
about. 


A borrowed cow 


Ambitious but poor kids from farms 
and industrial districts poured in. Girls 
did the inside work, boys the outside jobs. 
Hudson borrowed a horse and got another 
donated—this made a team for farming. 
He borrowed a cow and begged another— 
starting the college herd. Later a horse 
died, and a packer in Chicago shipped 
down a team of thoroughbred Clydesdales, 
with shiny harness, to the college. Hudson 
drove them through Carlinville streets to 
advertise the school’s progress. 

It was nip-and-tuck those early years, 
but the campus gradually took on a dif- 
ferent appearance, with new structures 
occasionally going up as Hudson was able 
to wangle capital gifts. Students did most 
of the labor. 

Then in August, 1927, what seemed a 


Peeling potatoes for 254 students doesn’t seem to faze Mary Lou Hedgecock and 
James Hill. Students on breakfast kitchen detail start work at five in the morning. 
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mortal blow struck: fire destroyed Old 
Main, which had been renovated to house 
five classrooms, chapel, library, office, 
physics laboratory, and sleeping quarters 
for eighty boys. In three weeks 250 stu- 
dents were due on the campus. Before 
the ashes cooled, Hudson announced that 
school would open—somehow. 


Coaches and a parlor car 


He put in a desperate plea to the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad, obtained three 
antiquated coaches and a parlor car. Stu- 
dents helped section hands lay a side- 
track to the campus, and the cars rolled 
in. The parlor car room once marked 
“Women” became the president’s office; 
another washroom became the dean’s of- 
fice. Two were turned into a 
library and reading room. One coach was 
made over into three classrooms. 

Students all along have shown 
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competence and spirit in their work of 
building and renovating. One time a Car- 
linville street was being repaved. The con- 
tractor found under the macadam a lay- 
er of old-fashioned, hand-made bricks in 
excellent condition. Students recovered 
117,000 of the bricks, and with them built 
an incinerator and a barn. More recently 
they have completed an athletic field and 
running track, plowing and leveling the 
site and packing it with cinders. This year 
they tore out the fixtures in the old din- 
ing room and made it into a recreation 
center and medical dispensary. 

Having established the work-study-play 
tradition at Blackburn, Dr. Hudson re- 
tired last September. His successor, Dr. 
Ludlum, is forty, an ex-editor with a 
Ph.D. from Cornell University. He first 
taught in the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. For five years he was 
associate secretary of the American As- 
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sociation of University Professors; for 
two years vice-president of Antioch Col- 
lege in Ohio. 

Blackburn has at present 311 students. 
Of those, 254 live in dormitories and par- 
ticipate in the work plan; fifty-seven re- 
side at home, but do not share the work 
program. Outside the faculty, only seven 
full-time staff members are needed to 
operate the college. 

Such economy is practiced that stu- 
dents are well fed on fifty-nine cents a 
day each. That helps them get through 
college on as little as $600 a year, for 
everything—all college expenses, clothes, 
spending money, and extras. A large ma- 
jority of the students come from homes 
of $60 weekly income or less. 

When a freshman arrives at Carlinville, 
he is met by an upper classman who 
escorts him around the campus and build- 
ings. He is shown the work projects, sup- 
plied with a list of work assignments, and 
asked to indicate his preferences. 

Upperclassmen who arrived several 
days ahead of him have polished up the 
halls and cleaned the rooms. put the sys- 
tem in good running order. He steps into 
a smoothly running enterprise—and soon 
gets into the swim of things, for within 
six hours after his arrival he has a tem- 
porary work assignment. 

There are sports, dances, and jamborees 
for recreational seasoning, and visits to 
nearby cities for concerts and plays. 

The student soon acquires the feeling 
that his work is important both to him- 
self and to the group. Ultimately he 
comes to believe that they are in fact 
putting each other through college. 

Blackburn graduates are to be found 
in every profession—teachers, authors, 
scientists, businessmen. Dr. Edward 
Jandy, writer, sociologist, and teacher, 
was appointed welfare director of 
UNRRA in 1945; Ralph Dickson, met- 
allurgist at the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, was men’s work manager 
while at Blackburn; Edward de Chasca, 
who received his doctorate from the 
University of Chicago, is a professor at 
Toronto University; Lowell Weger, for- 
merly a chemist at Oak Ridge, is now a 
supervisor with the Monsanto Chemical 
Co.; Peter Mack, Jr., is a congressman 
from Illinois. 


W ork-play-learn process 


President Ludlum, vigorous and mag- 
netic, sums up the work-play-learn proc- 
ess in this fashion: 

“Blackburn is a liberal arts college and 
gives no academic credit for scrubbing or 
ditch-digging. Yet studies and chores in- 
terlock as students learn the do-how as 
well as the know-how of living. This is 
democracy in action. Our graduates are 
determined to attain usefulness as well as 
happiness. That, it seems to me, is sound 
education.” 
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Challenge for Protestants: Part Ill 


“The promotion of the Christian Society is first, and all 


other activities must take their places as best they can” 


By ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


Q™ OF THE MOST HOPEFUL FEATURES 
of our present Christianity is the 
fact that we are beginning to have a new 
vision of what the meaning of our total 
undertaking is. While there are still mil- 
lions who think that joining a church is 
just another helpful connection in a 
neighborhood, there are minorities in all 
parts of the Christian movement who be- 
lieve it is more like joining a military 
campaign. In all denominations there are 
leaders who have caught this vision of 
membership as enlistment in a cause. 
They know that we have lost much 
ground; they are often frightened as they 
contemplate what the future may hold 
for their children; and, in consequence. 
they are willing to begin by joining an 
order devoted to the recovery of the lost 
provinces of the Christian faith. Deeply 
shaken by the power which lies in Basic 
Christianity, they are willing to devote 
their lives to its promotion, wherever this 
devotion may lead them. 

Now the time has come to make our 
strategy more clear and to develop some 
definite lines of advance. This is already 
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done in part by the various “new life” 
movements of the various denominations, 
which are part of a Christian ground 
swell. When the history of this mid- 
century period is written, it will not be 
complete unless it gives large space to 
the various “crusades for Christ,”’ with 
their impressive results both spiritually 
and financially. All of them have arisen 
out of a sense of urgent need. We have 
lost much ground, but there is enormous 
hope in the fact that we know that this 
is true and that we are trying to do some- 
thing about it. Our concern in this article, 
however, is not with any particular de- 
nominational program, but rather with a 
series of steps which any individual any- 
where can begin to follow. without wait- 
ing for any committee decision. 

The idea that is developing so power- 
fully in our time is the idea of an order. 
An order is a society of persons united 
by some common rule of obligation. The 
revolution we seek is that by which the 
Church as we know it becomes an order 
in this sense, each new member accepting 
upon entrance the common rule of obliga- 
tion. It is not enough to be satisfied with 
small groups of this kind within the 
Church, though it may be necessary to 


begin that way; we must eventually make 
the Church mean such obligation. 
What shall we call our order that is 
beginning to emerge? Already it has had 
many names though for the most part it 
has been nameless, but there is a wonder- 
ful name waiting to be used. Why not 
the Order of the Carpenter? After all. 
Christ was a carpenter, apparently mak- 
ing yokes for oxen, and he invited us to 
join him by beginning to wear the yoke 
of his making. He envisaged his follow- 
ers as workers. Good as military meta- 
phors may be, and much as the New Tes- 
tament uses them, Christ himself was not 
a soldier, but one who practised the art of 
building. A carpenter is a creator. 


Partners of Christ 


Nearly all the orders of the past have 
been organized for men and women who 
are separated from common life, and 
this we need not despise, but our need 
now is different. The Jesuit Society has 
been enormously successful in its restricted 
task. but it is limited to one sex, to one 
profession, and -to one denomination. In 
contrast, the Order of the Carpenter can 
be for all. Carpentering is such a com- 
mon task that it seem almost universal. 
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Everybody builds something. If Christ 
could carry out his unique vocation and 
still be a carpenter, the men and women 
of the twentieth century can perform 
their functions in the redemption of the 
world, as his partners, and at the same 
time do the necessary daily work which 
the continued existence of mankind re- 
quires. 

Let us dream a bit about the details 
of the Order of the Carpenter. Since 
all who enter it are builders, each must 
try to learn, upon entering, what kind of 
building it is to which he can give him- 
self. Where, he asks, is some particular 
pile of rubble that I can begin to turn 
into places of habitation? If the Church 
really becomes the Order of the Carpen- 
ter, the act of joining is a risky one for 
the new recruit may find that he is 
thrown, by God’s leadings, out of all safe 
nests and sent to the ends of the earth. 
Since the true carpenter builds wherever 
the need is, the Christian society will al- 
ways be radically and intrinsically mis- 
sionary in its outlook. How do you know, 
when you enter the Christian cause, what 
such entrance may entail in your personal 
life? The answer is that you cannot know. 

Early Christianity seems to have been 
exciting partly because the new members 
lived dangerously. God might lead them 
any day to pull up stakes and go far away 
to try to start a new chapter of the sacred 
Order. Whenever we have, in subsequent 
years, experienced primitive Christianity 
revived, this aspect of Christian experi- 
ence has been one of the first to appear. 
For example, in the early Quaker Move- 
ment of three hundred years ago it was an 
unargued assumption that each Friend 
was, by definition, an evangelist. In the 
tiny Quaker group which met at Swarth- 
more Hall from 1652 to 1690, no less than 
twenty members went out as missionaries. 
They went to Holland, Germany, Barba- 
does, New England, Turkey, and many 
other places near and far. This mission- 
ary activity was at once a symptom of 
their religious vitality and a cause of 
further vitality. 


Each member a missionary 


If the reader may judge his own local 
church by this standard he will be led to 
some serious reflections. In how many 
modern Christian societies is it naturally 
assumed that each member is a mission- 
ary and that a large proportion of the 
members may be called to foreign serv- 
ice? When this is naturally assumed, the 
Order of the Carpenter will be already a 
reality and not merely a literary dream. 

Another important detail of the Order 
concerns the relationship of the Christian 
to the various secular clubs and societies 
which abound in such numbers in every 
American town. Recently, there has been 
an accurate survey of an Indiana town 
of seventeen hundred persons. It was dis- 
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couraging to find that, although the town 
has five churches, the number of per- 
sons who are regular in attendance at any 
public worship is only 146. This is bad 
enough, but what is still more discourag- 
ing is the news that the town has a total 
of fifty-six clubs. 

It is obvious that there is a relation- 
ship between the two sad pieces of news. 
One reason for such poor participation in 
the churches is the fact that so much of 
the energy of alleged Christians is drawn 
off in these other ways. After they have 
met the demands of the American Legion, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, the Labor 
Union, the Literary Club, and the Soror- 
ity, there is little time or imagination left 
for the promotion of the Christian cause. 

Unfortunately the Church is looked 
upon by many as just another one of 
these fifty-six clubs, but with a certain 
difference in that its demands may be less 
onerous. After all, you have to attend 
the weekly luncheons of the Rotary Club 





“In the building of the King- 
dom, each must consider how 
heavy the responsibility is 
and be warned not to begin 
unless he is prepared to 
try to complete the task.”’ 





or you will be thrown out, but the ordi- 
nary church is not so unkind. 

What we must say about these many 
organizations is that most of thei are 
basically good and serve good ends. Cer- 
tainly they are not evil, and Christians 
ought to work in many of them in order 
to apply the Christian witness to the 
work of the ordinary world. But if we 
begin to look upon the Church as a soci- 
ety of Christian obligation, we soon real- 
ize that we must establish some kind of 
priority in the employment of time, 
money, and energy. In the Order of the 
Carpenter this priority is absolute. The 


promotion of the Christian Society is first, - 


and all other activities must take their 
places as best they can. Power comes 
when we learn again to say, “This one 
thing I do.” We must help each other 
as Christians to plan our lives on a basis 
of priority rather than to let life go on 
by continual expediency. 

Every local chapter of the Order of the 
Carpenter, that is, every local congrega- 
tion, should meet often to help its mem- 
bers decide what the true ordering of their 
lives may be. We cannot be expected al- 
ways to decide this alone. In any case 
we can be sure that our greatest tempta- 
tions come, not from evil movements, but 
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from good ones that may take us away 
from the best. 

Like a good athlete we must slim our- 
selves for action, leaving off as much as 
possible of whatever tends to hinder. 
We must do this because we are in a 
campaign of hard work and not in a 
place of entertainment. We must be in a 
campaign because the losses have been 
great and will be greater unless we or- 
ganize for action. 


Common rule of obligation 


In the campaign of rebuilding, which 
is the true business of all members of 
the order and participation in which is 
the common rule of obligation, each must 
find the particular kind of. carpentry 
which he can do best. In the building of 
the Kingdom, each must consider how 
heavy the responsibility is and be warned 
not to begin unless he is prepared to try 
to complete the task. “Which of you,” 
asked Jesus, “intending to build a tower, 
sitteth not down first, and counteth the 
cost, whether he have sufficient to finish 
it?” Thus he warned against easy partic- 
ipation in the Order. The work, by its 
nature, is costly and must always be so. 
The true Church is an order in which men 
and women are more concerned with giv- 
ing than getting, each doing what he can. 

Those who, having recognized the seri- 
ousness of their step, decide to join the 
Order must try to decide, as soon as 
possible, which tools they can use most 
advantageously. One will develop his 
powers as a writer, another as a speak- 
er, another as an organizer of teams, 
another as a singer, and so on in hundreds 
of ways. What is needed is much more 
creative imagination in thinking up such 
ways, compatible with our modest powers 
and our necessary involvement in the 
ordinary business of living. 

But whatever the way, the general pat- 
tern is clear. The contrast between what 
church affiliation too often is and what 
it ought to be is the difference between 
a rather cheap form of death insurance 
on the one hand and a recruitment for a 
dangerous building operation on the other. 
If this change in expectation takes place 
on any great scale, the Order of the Car- 
penter is already in being. 


Are you ready? 


Where is the local church in which 
this expectation about the meaning of 
membership is general? We might sup- 
pose that, in our far flung land, there 
would be one little Christian society some- 
where, willing to undertake the exciting 
experiment. But I do not know where 
that church is. Do you know one? If not, 
would you like to begin now to build one 
such society in which all new members 
come in on the basis which we have 
described? In any case are you ready, 
personally, to join the new order? 
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Presbyterians Protest Persecution in Colombia 


For months it has been going on— 
beating, stoning, assaulting, dynamiting, 
burning, shooting, and killing. The foreign 
missionaries in the South American re- 
public of Colombia have been suffering 
along with the Colombian Protestants in 
a reign of terror and vandalism reminis- 
cent of the Spanish Inquisition. 

The persecution of Protestant Chris- 
tians by members of the Roman Catholic- 
supported, fascist-minded Conservative 
Party of Colombia has been a well-known 
fact in church mission circles for more 
than a year. But well-founded fears of 
reprisals and increased attacks, coupled 
with the fact that the Conservatives con- 











Daniel M. Pattison 


trol the government, made any form of 
protest dangerous. 

This month, however, the churches 
could not stand the situation any longer. 
On April 10, Daniel M. Pattison, treas- 
urer-elect of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, sent a letter (see box on 
this page) to the United States Depart- 
ment of State and to members of the 
U.S. Senate calling their attention to 
some of the facts which threaten the cause 
of Protestant Christianity in Latin Amer- 
ica. Ten days before, Mr. Pattison had 
returned from his third visit to Colombia. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has 
fifty-four Colombian missionaries, thirty- 
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nine of whom are on active duty now. 
There are eight Presbyterian mission sta- 
tions in the country, plus a theological 
seminary, several schools, a nursing home, 
and at least one medical clinic. 

Mr. Pattison’s letter to the State De- 
partment and Senate was backed up by 


more than a dozen documented incidents 
of persecution. The story told by these 
incidents, just a few of the scores which 
have occurred, is one of the most de- 
pressing chapters in the history of modern 
Christianity. 

In the coastal district of Cali, where 








Pattison Letter to Government Officials 
April 10, 1950 
To members of the State Department and U. S. Senate 
Dear Sir: 

I have just returned from my third visit to Colombia, and ask the 
privilege of laying before you certain facts relative to religious persecu- 
tion that is taking place there... . 

There has been a good deal of hesitancy on the part of Evangelical 
groups working in Colombia to make public protest for a number of 
reasons, one being the fear of reprisals. Another reason is that we had 
hoped the wave of persecution would soon be eliminated by saner 
minds. The situation, instead of getting better, is getting worse all the 
time, and there seems no alternative but to bring these facts before the 
people of our country, so they will know the true situation in Colombia 
as it affects religious freedom. 

While I was in Colombia, a number of Colombians who have held in 
the past and now hold prominent positions in the government, also an 
editor of one of the liberal papers, expressed to our mission representa- 
tives and others their opinion that public opinion in the United States 
is being watched by the conservatives and that publicizing the facts of 
persecution in Colombia is perhaps the only recourse against the present 
regime of persecution wherein Protestants as such are feeling the wrath 
of Roman Catholicism at its worst because of the identification of the 
two faiths with liberalism and fascism respectively. 

In November of 1949 a group representing the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America, which is an organization through which 
almost all Protestant bodies working in South America cooperate, made 
a presentation before State Department officials on this matter of re- 
ligious persecution in Colombia. Since that time the conditions in 
Colombia have become worse. In fact the day before I left Colombia, 
that is, on Sunday March 19th, an incident affecting one of our women 
missionaries took place. You will find that incident clearly set forth in 
one of the papers attached to this letter (see page 17). Another paper 
lists a number of such incidents, on any of which full documentation 
can be supplied (see column 1). 

The Lutheran Church, which with the Presbyterians has the largest 
United States mission representation in Colombia, is ready to add its 
expressed protest to the religious persecution being experienced by 
Protestants under the present regime. The Scandinavian Alliance mis- 
sionaries have been forced to leave—fleeing to Venezuela. Smaller 
groups have experienced at least as severe persecution. 

Our representatives in New York or Colombia stand ready to furnish 
additional data or aid you in any investigation which will help to reveal 
the true facts. 

Daniel M. Pattison, Treasurer-elect 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
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@ The Colombia Situation 


Background for Persecution* 


Nn Aprit 9, 1948, while the Pan 

American Conference was in 
session in Bogota, Colombia’s capi- 
tal, an uprising occurred which re- 
sulted in the destruction of a large 
area in the center of the city and 
similar destruction in many outlying 
areas. This followed the assassina- 
tion of the Liberal leader, Gaitan. 
The press reported this as a Commu- 
nist revolt but, although the Commu- 
nists took part in it, it was more 
truly an anti-clerical uprising, as 
would seem indicated by the fact that 
Roman Catholic property was des- 
troyed in all parts of the country 
while nothing was done anywhere 
against Protestant churches or build- 
ings. 

Before the elections of June, 1949, 
the Roman Catholic Church came 
out clearly as supporters of the Con- 
servative party and from pulpit and 
by posters, placed in public places, 
declared that no faithful Catholic 
would vote the Liberal ticket. In 
spite of this, the Liberals won the 
election. Therefore, more drastic 
methods were called for to assure a 
Conservative victory in the presiden- 
tial electior which was to have oc- 
curred in 1950. A wave of persecu- 
tion swept over the country, and Lib- 
erals were “liquidated” in many 
areas. Others were driven out of 
their towns and villages and lost all 
their possessions. 

Because of this wave of terror 
which swept over the country the 
Liberals, who controlled the senate, 
voted to change the date of the presi- 
dential election to November 27, 
1949, thus hoping to stop the carn- 
age. The wave of terror, directed by 
the local government officials and the 
police, continued, and finally the Lib- 
erals, in an effort to save their fol- 
lowers from assassination, decided to 
boycott the election since there was 
no possibility of it being carried on 
in a fair and unbiased manner. 
Meanwhile the Congress and the As- 
sembly, as well as the Supreme Court, 
had been suspended by the Con- 
servative president, Dr. Mariano Os- 
pina Perez. To date they have not 
been reinstated because the “unrest” 
(fostered by the government itself) 
continues and hence, also, the “emer- 
gency,” which was the pretext used 
by the president to assume dictato- 
rial powers. So he continues to gov- 
ern by decree. The press and the 
radio continue to operate under strict 





censorship, and there is no liberty 
of speech nor of assembly. 

It is said that in some districts. 
such as the Department of Boyaca, 
no Liberals remain. The city of Bo- 
gota and other large centers have 
many displaced persons who have 
taken refuge there. Among them are 
missionaries of the Lutheran Church 
and several faith missions, as well as 
many Evangelical pastors who have 
been driven out of their stations and 
have had their property destroyed. 

Although there have been many 
rumors of revolutions, no organized 
armed opposition has been made by 
the Liberals. In every part of the 
country, however, there is under- 
ground opposition. Most of the vio- 
lence seems to occur in the rural dis- 
tricts, rather than in the cities. 

A word should be added about 
the government organization in Co- 
lombia in order to show how a Con- 
servative president, in spite of a Lib- 
eral congress, has been able to dom- 
inate the country. It is very simple: 
the president appoints the governors 
of the Departments (States,) they in 
turn appoint the mayors of the cities 
and towns, who, in turn, employ the 
police and under-officials. It has 
been proved that most of the perse- 
cution has been carried on by the 
local officials and the police and not 
by the local population. In all of 
their efforts, however, the local offi- 
cials have the enthusiastic support and 
prodding of the local priests. It is 
said that the president-elect, Lauri- 
ano Gomez, spent five months last 
year with Franco in Spain. A pat- 
tern, similar to that followed by 
Franco, seems to be emerging in Co- 
lombia, and the present set-up has all 
the ear-marks of a “police state.” 

It is hardly likely that this situ- 
ation will be changed voluntarily by 
the men who have brought it about, 
or by the president-elect, who owes 
his election to these police state 
methods. Therefore, a change will 
only come either through an internal 
uprising and over-throw of the pres- 
ent regime or by the pressure of 
world opinion. For this reason, it is 
felt that the American public should 
be informed of the persecution being 
suffered by the Protestants and Lib- 
erals in Colombia and also of the 
part which is being taken by the 
Roman Catholic Church in the sup- 
pression of liberty and democratic 
principals in Colombia. 


*Taken from a report prepared by Daniel Pattison and Norman Taylor of the Presbyterian Board of 
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the Cumberland Presbyterian Church and 
the Gospel Missionary Union are working, 
only eight Protestant churches out of 
thirty-eight are open. At least ten 
churches have been burned, and a number 
of pastors put in jail. Of fourteen mis- 
sionaries of the Scandinavian Alliance 
working in the north central part of the 
country, only two remain. The rest were 
forced to leave their homes and flee across 
the border to Venezuela. 

In the central state of Boyaca, the 
entire missionary program of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church has been aban- 
doned. In March their last outpost, which 
was manned by two nurses, was burned to 
the ground. A number of Protestant 
churches throughout the country have 
been closed and sealed, with threats of 
fines and imprisonment if the churches 
were reopened. Local Conservative police 
have burned and destroyed books and 
other Protestant material found in 
churches and pastors’ homes. 

In many towns the police have forced 
Protestants to go before priests in at- 
tempts to make the evangelicals renounce 
their religion. Several of these people, it 
has been reported, were murdered when 
they refused. Only the timely and fre- 
quent intervention of units of the Colom- 
bian army have prevented the murdering 
of scores of Colombian Protestants. The 
army is controlled by the country’s Lib- 
eral Party, to which most Protestants 
belong. 

The most famous Presbyterian in- 
cident occurred on November 6, 1949, 
when the front of the Presbyterian church 
in Dabeiba, Antioquia, built of stone two 
feet thick, was destroyed by dynamiting. 
Members of the Conservative-controlled 
town police did the blasting, with the 
town mayor and priest looking on. 

On December 23, Presbyterian mis- 
sionary Paul Winn was driving to Colom- 
bia’s capital, Bogota, when he picked up a 
man suffering from a severe head wound. 
The man was a Protestant who had just 
escaped from an attack on his house. In 
the town of Cali, a Protestant wedding 
service was broken up by police who ar- 
rested the pastor and assaulted the bridal 
couple and members of the marriage 
party. The pastor later managed to es- 
cape from the town in disguise. Another 
pastor was falsely arrested and fined for 
allegedly having prayed for the death of 
the Conservative president-elect, Franco- 
trained Lauriano Gomez. 

In Santa Elena, Tolima, a pastor 
and his brother were beaten with rifle 
butts and the flat sides of machetes after 
the town’s Protestants had been accused 
of “emptying” the Roman Catholic 
churches. And last month, Presbyterian 
missionary Miss Frances Hitchcock of 
Erie, Pennsylvania, was conducting a 
church school service in Armero, Tolima, 
when the congregation was attacked by 
police (see page 17). 
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@ Report from South America 


My Sunday School Was Attacked 


joey THE 19TH OF MARCH we were just singing our 


last hymn in the Sunday school when I heard quite 
a noise and looked up from my hymn book to see four 
national police with four guns pointing at us. The children 


, all screamed and began to run. The police came into the 
| room yelling, “Put up your hands and get out.” They 


struck at the children right and left with the butts of their 
guns and finally cleared the room. There were only four 
men present at our meeting; one they beat to the ground, 
the other three stood with their hands in the air. The 
women and children (forty in all) disappeared, throwing 
\themselves over high banks and into the weeds. Some were 
slightly wounded. One of the police, seeing the children 
disappear, fired at them but fortunately hit no one. 

While the one in command of the police stood out- 
side and insulted us saying that we had come to corrupt 
the people with false religion, the other three made a 
shambles of my school room, overturning the furniture, 
tearing up school records and some books, throwing chalk 
and inkwells in all directions. They called for gunnysacks 
and made the men load them with the books. They said 
that they were taking them to the mayor of El Libano and 
the priests. They especially ranted against the Bibles and 
mutilated them and our hymn books. 

Our offering, which we have been gathering in a plaster 
bank since the first of the year, they broke open and 
scattered all over the floor. Then one came out and asked, 
“Who is the owner around here?” When I said that I was, 
he said, “Get in there and pick up that money and keep it. 
We don’t want anyone saying that we came here to get 
money.” So I went in and while they watched me, occa- 
sionally kicking a piece toward me, I picked it all up, about 
two hundred coins. Then they turned to the outside shacks 
and tore up everything they could find and carried off all 
Bibles to go into the sacks. ... 

Then came the house. I asked them not to go in as it 
was my private residence, but of course it did no good. 
However, the key stuck in the lock and the door wouldn’t 
open. Evidently they were tired by then and contented 
themselves with going in the window, messing up hymn 
books and Bibles, and looking into all my things. One of 
them found my father’s picture and came out saying, 
“Look at this fellow. He has the face of one of those 
Evangelicals.”’ And was about to smash it into pieces when 
I said it was my father who had died several years ago. 
For some reason he put the picture down and left it there. 

Previously, they had told me that they were taking me 
to El Libano, so now the time came to go. They made the 
four men carry the four heavy sacks of books. As a last 
act of vandalism they went again into the school room and 
broke all the slate boards with the butts of their guns. 

Then the procession started, the four men, the four 
police, and myself. It is about a mile to the village, 
and all that time they didn’t let the men have a minute of 
rest. One was quite old and barely made it. To one who 
showed that he was tired, one of the police said, “Now 
are you ready to deny your religion?” 

We finally got to the office of the Corregidor, the name 
of the official who acts as head in these small towns. He, 
incidentally, came to see what the police were doing, said 
nothing, and left. 

The police put the four men in the prison but for some 
reason got soft-hearted with me and said that I could ge 
anywhere in the town until the time came to leave. Of 


course, I didn’t want to implicate anyone, so had no place 
to go, as I told them. They finally let me sit in the office. 

Time dragged on, and I began to realize that I would 
need a coat for the trip to a colder place so I asked a 
woman if she could send for it. Well, a lot of talk went 
on, and I remembered that the President’s son had been 
a guest of Helen Padelford in Winchester where I had 
spent my last furlough. So all of a sudden I said I wished 
to talk to the’ President on the telephone and said that 
friends of mine had entertained his son. They said there 
was no telephone service, being Sunday. So I told the 
town official to notify the mayor of El Libano as soon as 
he could to make an appointment for me. This upset 
everything. In a few minutes they came in and asked me 
why I didn’t go home. They said, “You aren’t being held 
here at all.” I told them I intended to go with them as I 
wanted to know why they had done what they had done 
and of what I was accused. After much of this, the town 
official said, “Oh, but they aren’t going this afternoon but 
tomorrow.” So there was nothing to do but go home. 
Before I left I tried to get some kind of protection for the 
night but, aside from these words of the leader of the 
police, nothing: “I promise not to disturb you tonight, 
but the next time an order comes against you we will throw 
bombs and burn things up.” 

A few minutes after my return, friends from 
Armero came saying they had sent for the army from El 
Libano. By six the army had not come, so I sent Pastora 
with Augustin and my silverware to Armero and made 
arrangements to spend the night with friends. .. . 

It grew dark, and just as I was closing up to go with 
my friend, the army arrived. I have never been so glad 
to see anyone in my life as I was to see those six nice 
youngsters led by a corporal whom I had known in Armero. 
They brought the town official with them. They looked at 
all the damage, asked questions, and then the corporal, 
(whose brother I understand is an Evangelical preacher), 
turned to the town official and said, “I order you to return 
to the senorita immediately all her books and anything else 
you have.” To me he said, “I promise you protection to- 
night as I am taking those police to E] Libano. You may 
continue to carry on all your activities, senorita. Please 
report all this tomorrow in E] Libano to the mayor.” Just 
the same I thought it more prudent to spend the night with 
my friends. 

Early the next morning my books came, and later I 
went with three witnesses and a friend who is one of our 
finest Christians to E] Libano. We spent the day reporting 
and asking advice. Many of the Sunday school people 
stayed through it all to back me up. There has been a 
constant stream of visitors and sympathizers. One man, 
referring to all the destruction said to me, “What kind of 
a religion, I ask you, is that that teaches people to do such 
things?” 

The joy in all this is very great. The wonderful spirit of 
the Evangelicals leaves no doubt as to what “being born 
again” means. There is not even expresssion of hate or 
vindictiveness. —Frances V. C. HitcHcock 
NOTE: In order to understand this better, the national police is the 
military and secret body which the dictatorship is copying from the 
gestapo and other benighted nations. The army is the legitimate 
military force of the Republic and is still predominantly liberal. Just 
the other day I heard that the army had been ordered to give up its 
arms to the police, but it had not done so and I do not think it will. 
If it does there will be chaos, for the dictatorship apparently _ no 
control over its own created bodies. —F.V.C. H. 
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DP Picture Brightens 


This month was a hopeful one for the 
displaced persons of Europe and the thou- 
sands of American churches, families, and 
individuals who are personally interested 
in giving these war refugees a second 
chance. 

The big news was the Senate passage of 
a liberalized DP bill earlier this month. 
The Senate, held up for months on its 
consideration of a new refugee measure 
by the tactics of some of its members, 
finally voted to accept a bill that has long 
been urged by leaders of the nation’s 
three major religious faiths. 

The Senate bill differs slightly from the 
House of Representatives’ Celler Bill 
passed last year, but both houses indi- 
cated this month that there would be lit- 
tle trouble in adjusting differences. The 
Senate measure provides for the admis- 
sion of 344,000 DPs, extension of the 
United States DP program to June 30, 
1951, elimination of the requirements 
that 40 percent of the displaced persons 
be former residents of the Baltic States, 
and that 30 percent be farmers, and 
changes the “cut-off” date for eligibility as 
DPs from December 22, 1945, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. The present law allows for 
the admission of only 200,000 refugees, 
and is scheduled to end June 30, 1950. 


The new bill will probably be signed by 
President Truman and become effective 
before that date. 

The long wait for passage of the new 
act, however, has had damaging effects 
upon the bringing over of DP families 
sponsored by Protestants. Two weeks ago 


Dr. Harold Henderson, head of the Pres- 
byterian Church’s DP committee, sent a 
letter to all sponsors explaining that the 
delay was nearly over. He cited the fact 
that Church World Service had received 
only 3,700 of 20,000 expected DPs in the 
four-month period from December through 
March, and that the Presbyterians in the 
same time had only received sixty-three 
families instead of the minimum of 200 
families expected. 

Dr. Henderson stated, “We are com- 
mitted to caring for 2,000 DP families. 
These folks have been selected and are 
being processed for us. We are persuaded 
that the Church is determined to carry on 
till our 2,000 families are here and satis- 
factorily established.” 


Cincinnati Prepares 
For General Assembly 


About this time every year there’s an 
unusual amount of activity in one of the 
Presbyterian Church’s 267 presbyteries. 
The Church next month will hold its 
162nd General Assembly from May 18 
through May 24, and the presbytery in 
question—the seventy-eight-church Pres- 
bytery of Cincinnati—is making final 
preparations for the handling of some 
900 Assembly commissioners and an esti- 
mated 500 visitors from all over the na- 
tion who will gather in Cincinnati’s Taft 
Auditorium for the Church’s annual meet- 
ing. 

The southern Ohio presbytery started 
work on preparations for this year’s Gen- 
eral Assembly in January. Today the 
group’s committee on Assembly arrange- 
ments, headed by tall, genial Dr. Edward 
W. Stimson, pastor of Knox Presbyterian 
Church in suburban Hyde Park, has 145 








Cincinnati Presbyterians honor retiring pastor on 65th birthday. Dr. Frank Elder 
(center), vice-chairman of committee on General Assembly arrangements, receives 
cake from Men of Greater Cincinnati. Dr. Elder is retiring as pastor of Covenant- 
First Presbyterian Church. From left are: Dr. Henry Rogers, moderator of pres- 
bytery; Ralph Morrison, lay leader and evangelism co-chairman of presbytery; 
Dr. Elder; John Olmstead, president of men’s group, and Dr. Edward Roberts, the 
executive secretary of presbytery’s committee on General Assembly arrangements. 
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Edward W. Stimson 


members in nineteen sub-committees 
working on the project. Vice-chairman of 
the committee is Dr. Frank Elder, pastor 
of downtown Covenant-First Presbyterian 
Church, where pre-Assembly conferences 
on evangelism will be held May 16 and 17. 

Cincinnati, the hilly “Queen City of 
the Ohio,” has recently been host to the 
General Assembly twice before, in 1930 
and 1935. It is admirably suited for the 
Assembly because of its central location 
and the fact that all of the city’s large 
hotels are within four blocks of the Taft 
Auditorium, a part of the city’s Masonic 
Temple. 

The “workhorse” of the Assembly ar- 
rangements committee is a prominent 
Presbyterian layman, Dr. Edward D. Rob- 
erts, who retired recently as head of Cin- 
cinnati’s famous public school system. 
Dr. Roberts is full-time executive secre- 
tary of the committee, the man who han- 
dles room reservations. 

A veteran of the 1930 and 1935 As- 
semblies, Dr. Roberts is well prepared for 
the variety of unusual questions and re- 
quests that appear before and during the 
sessions. Already two commissioners, both 
well over six feet in height, have asked 
Dr. Roberts to scout around and find 
them extra-long beds. At least one com- 
missioner from the West Coast has asked 
for accommodations at a motel because 
he is driving East. A California commis- 
sioner is coming in his trailer with wife 
and two small children. An Eskimo com- 
missioner from Yukon Presbytery and 
two Puerto Rican delegates were among 
the 280 who had sent in room requests to 
Dr. Roberts before April 10. The nursery 
school at Immanuel Presbyterian Church 
in suburban Clifton wi!l be open daily ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday from 8:30 A. M. 
to 4:30 p.m. for the small youngsters of 
commissioners. 

Some of the most interesting events ar- 
ranged by Cincinnati Presbyterians for 
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Assembly-goers will be the Women’s Day, 
May 19, and the scenic tour of Cincinnati 
and Moderator’s reception Saturday after- 
noon, May 20. 

The women’s meetings will include 
a Fellowship Luncheon at the Masonic 
Temple, a dinner meeting for business 
and professional women at Covenant-First 
Church, and probably a dinner for women 
commissioners and members of the 
Church Boards and the National Council 
of Women’s Organizations. 

The women of the Cincinnati Presby- 
terial will run a snack counter for com- 
missioners and visitors every day from 
9:00 A.M. to 9:00 Pp. M. in the Masonic 
Temple. The food will be served slightly 
above cost, with all profits, if any, going 
to a mission project of the presbyterial. 

The Presbyterian Men of Greater Cin- 
cinnati will handle most of the details 
for the commissioners’ tour of the Queen 
City. Included in the tour are: the largest 
municipally-owned university in the U.S. 
--the University of Cincinnati; the Con- 
servatory of Music and College of Music; 
beautiful Eden Park, where the Cincin- 
nati Art Museum and Krohn Conserva- 
tory of flowers are located; the Taft His- 
torical Museum, located in the former 
residence of William Howard Taft. and 
two famous Presbyterian landmarks, the 
Lane Seminary campus and the Beecher 
house. 

Lane Seminary, which operated for 
nearly 100 years before it was merged 
with McCormick Seminary in Chicago. is 
famous because of its first president, Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, father of Dr. Henry 
Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
author of Uncle Tom's Cabin, The Beech- 
er house, located nearby, was bought by 
a group of Cincinnati's Negro citizens 
and turned over to the Ohio Archeological 
and Historical Society for use as a mu- 
seum. 

Che tour will end six miles from the 
center of the city at Knox Presbyterian 
Church, host to the General Assembly. 
There the annual Moderator’s reception 
will be held. Knox Church, the largest 
and one of the strongest in the presbytery, 
is housed in a beautiful Gothic building 
with authentic, hand-painted beams. The 
church, under the leadership of arrange- 
ments committee chairman Dr. Edward 
Stimson. will probably pass the 2,000 mark 
in membership this year. 


Veteran Elders Honored 
In Three States 


Probably the most frequently honored 
officers in local Presbyterian churches are 
the elders, many of them men who have 
successfully combined advanced age with 
the desire to serve. Recently churches in 
three different states paid tribute to elders 
with outstanding service records. 

Of the elders recenily honored, one of 
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them last month celebrated his ninety- 
first birthday. An elder for forty-three 
years. Mr. 1. S. Smith of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Coos Bay, Oregon, 
has served at every Communion service 
since his installation, except during last 
year when he was ill. 

An elder in the Presbyterian Church of 
Houtzdale, Pennsylvania, was honored last 
month by his fellow-churchmen for fifty 
continuous years of service. More than 
150 church members gathered in the 
church at a surprise party for veteran 
Thomas B. Gallagher. He was given a 
gold service pin by the congregation and 
a certificate of honor. 

In Bad Axe. Michigan, cighty-cight- 
year-old Hugh Todd was awarded a serv- 
ice plaque by the First Presbyterian 
Church. He too has served as an elder 
for fifty continuous years. In addition to 
honoring Mr. Todd, the congregation also 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
dedication of the present church building. 
The church was organized in 1873. 
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luncheon, but it didn’t dampen enthu- 
siasm. A hat-modelling contest was the 
highlight of the day. Women posed in 
Gay Nineties hats, hats of other countries, 
novelty gadget hats, and Glen Avon Thrift 
Hats (made at little or no cost). 

Another feature at the luncheon was a 
hatshop, where donated old hats were 
cleaned, remodelled, retrimmed, and sold. 

On Easter morning the Glen Avon 
church women were proudly wearing last 
year’s hats. The building fund was $1,200 
nearer its goal. 


Important Step in Chile 


The Presbyterian Church last month 
took the first steps in an important and 
perhaps historic move in the field of Prot- 
estant foreign missions. It began a plan 
which is calculated to transfer the Prot- 
estant missionary work of an entire coun- 
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Women at work in hatshop helping to raise money for Duluth church building fund. 


Bonnets for a Building 


“Tf every church woman would just 
give up the price of her Easter bon- 
net...’ one woman remarked to another 
woman during the annual meeting of the 
Glen Avon Presbyterian Church in Du- 
luth. Minnesota. She was thinking of all 
the money that could be saved to con- 
tribute to the church building fund, which 
was one-fourth short of its goal. 

Within a week the idea flowered. Wom- 
en were seen wearing tags which stated, 
“I pledge my Easter bonnet to the Glen 
Avon building fund.” Committees were 
organized. and because the women 
“wanted to consider fellowship as well as 
finances.” they planned a “Mad Hatter 
Luncheon.” 

There was a blizzard on the day of the 


try from joint American and_ national 
church leadership to national leadership 
before 1960. 

The country is Chile, where the Presby- 
terian Church has had mission stations 
since 1873. The missionary transfer plan, 
presented to the Church’s Board of For- 
eign Missions last month, states as its 
objective that “in ten years from this 
date, or by 1960, the Church (in Chile) 
may achieve complete self-support and 
independent control of her agencies of 
propagation.” 

The plan calls for reinvestment of 
funds from the recent sale of the Instituto 
Ingles in Santiago, a modern Presbyterian 
mission school of long standing which 
many Chilean church officials felt was no 
longer needed in view of the excellent 
educational system in Chile. It was felt 
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that the money involved could be better 
invested in strengthening the local pro- 
grams of the Chilean Evangelical Church. 

Also included in the plan are: strength- 
ening of the theological education of 
Chilean pastors; establishment of an in- 
stitute for the religious training of lay 
men and women; expansion of the Madre 
e Hijo Christian medical center in San- 
tiago to give additional medical and social 
service to the city; development of stu- 
dent Christian centers, and the building 
of Christian educational annexes for sev- 
eral of the country’s churches. The lay 
institute will probably be set up at Colegio 
David Trumbull, a Presbyterian school in 
Valparaiso. The college will also become 
a base for a nation-wide service in evan- 
gelism, stewardship, youth activities, au- 
dio-visual aids, and Christian literature. 

At present there are eighteen Presby- 
terian missionaries in Chile. They will 
continue until their period of service is 
completed, but will not be replaced with 
new appointees. 


Pastor-Painter 


An unusual dedication took place this 
month in the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Troy, New York. 

The painting, “The Good Shepherd.” 
reproduced by the Reverend Edward W. 
Hargrave, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Brunswick in Troy, was dedi- 
cated at a presbyterial meeting on April 
13. Then it was sent to the Reverend 
Amador O. Martinez of the Presbyterian 
Church in Rancho de Taos, New Mexico. 

The nine-by-five-foot picture of Christ 
caring for the lambs is a gift to the little 
Spanish-speaking church as a symbol of 
friendship from the Troy church. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hargrave stopped at the little 
village last summer during a tour of the 
West. At that time Pastor Martinez was 
concerned about the necessity of beautify- 
ing the interior of his adobe church. So 
painter-preacher Hargrave promised to 
send him a painting. 

The Rancho de Taos church will 
be one more of several churches whose 
interiors are decorated with Mr. Har- 
work. Often he illustrates his 
sermons with paintings, usually copies of 
famous works of great masters. 

Pastor Hargrave began painting at the 
age of twelve, drawing pictures from life. 
His mother wanted him to become an 
artist, and he wanted to, too. After his 
mother’s death, he attended Cooper Union 
in New York. After he had finished his 
course, he began to feel that the career 
of an artist wasn’t sufficient for him. 
Although he liked to draw and paint, he 
wanted to do more than that. 

It was Mr. Hargrave’s pastor who in- 


grave’s 
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fluenced him to continue his education 
and become a minister. He studied at 
Cornell University and Drew Theological 
Seminary. 

After he had completed his theological 
training and was ordained a minister, he 
felt he had followed the right course—but 
there was still a longing for further ex- 
pression in the back of his mind. 

A trip abroad to study art and re- 
ligion cleared up a lot of things. 

“T saw there how in certain countries 
the people worshipped works of religious 
art. It increased their devotional spirit,” 
he explained. “I said to myself, “This is 
the way I can use my art!’” So the 
visual sermons had their beginning. 

In one of the schools in Troy there is 
a religious art course, sponsored by 
Brunswick First Church. Money raised 











Pastor Edward W. Hargrave and picture 
he painted for New Mexico church. 


from art displays is used to support the 
work of the church. 


Mr. Hargrave’s work has been ezx- 
hibited at Cornell University and the 
Albany Institute of History and Art. 


Churches which have his paintings in- 
clude Clinton Heights Congregational 
Church in Rensselaer, New York; Winton 
Congregational Church in Rochester, and 
Finnish Lutheran Church in Ithaca. 


The Congregation Speaks 


The University Presbyterian Church in 
Seattle, Washington, hopes to break 
ground for its new church building in 
June, 1951. Meanwhile the building com- 
mittee has democratically put up a sug- 
gestion box so that members may express 
how they would like the church built. 

Members would like to have in their 
new church, according to suggestion box 
gleanings: facilities for daytime showing 
of slides and motion pictures; a work, 





storage, and shipping room for missionary 
sewing; sound-proof partitions for class 
rooms; snag-proof screws for pew racks: 
a bride room; adequate cloak room, toilet 
facilities, and parking space; and for the 
youth department, a gym, gameroom, and 
swimming pool. 

The building committee has also asked 
the congregation what it doesn’t want in 
its new church. Along this line, one mem- 
ber would have the choir placed where it 
can be heard but not seen. According to 
another comment, a divided choir may be 
“architecturally desirable, but musically 
terrible.’ One member is opposed to 
Gothic architecture because “it is obso- 
lete.” 


Oldest Presbyterian? 


Mrs. Nancy Culbertson Miller of Plain- 
field, New Jersey, can remember reading 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin in serial form when it 
first appeared. She was a charter sub- 
scriber to Women’s Work for Women, 
the first forerunner of Outreach, women’s 
missions magazine. Mrs. Miller is 104 
years old. 

She is a member of First Presbyterian 
Church of Plainfield, and, though dim of 
eyesight and hard of hearing, she attends 
church occasionally. 

Mrs. Miller comes from a long line of 
Presbyterians. Her earliest recorded 
ancestor in this country was John Culbert- 
son, who was married in 1731 in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia. Her 
older sister, Margaret Culbertson, was the 
first superintendent of the Chinese Mis- 
sion Home in San Francisco. Mrs. Miller 
is the widow of Irwin Miller, former 
Presbyterian elder. She has five children, 
eight grandchildren. and seven great- 
grandchildren. She lives with her daugh- 


ter, Mrs. Glen Chase, whose children and 
grandchildren are all active in the church. 














Mrs. Naney C. Miller 
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Ups and Downs 
In West Virginia 

The thirty-one members, many of them 
of coal miners’ families, of the Downs 
Presbyterian Church in Rachel, West 
Virginia, look forward to a bright future. 
Their congregation has more than doubled 
in membership since last fall when the 
presbytery, considering closing the church, 
offered them a last chance to build it up. 

During the time the handful of Downs 
church members were struggling to keep 
their church alive, the community was 
faced with a mine work stoppage. This 
had its advantages, since the striking 
miners were free to work on the church. 
In a short time there were new cement 
steps, new lights, a children’s room, a 
piano, new hymnals, and a redecorated 
interior. They also painted the exterior 
and strengthened the belfry. 

With the new additions the congre- 
gation became more active. A Women’s 
Association was organized with twenty- 
six members, and a Westminster Fellow- 
ship with seventeen. Twenty-five prospec- 
tive church members met once a week 
to study the catechism under the tute- 
lage of Mrs. Henry Baker, a member. 

Things were looking up for the little 
Downs Church. But for the community 
it was a different story. As the strike con- 
tinued, families became poorer. Rachel 
was one of the few communities in the 
mining country where the company store 
stopped credit during most of the strike. 

The church saw its duty and pitched 
in. The new Women’s Association started 
a milk fund in order to provide milk for 
families hard hit by the strike. It also 
arranged to give soup daily to needy aged 
persons. The women’s greatest project, 
however, was serving lunch in the church 
for school children. Many children had 
been coming to school without breakfast 
and with no lunch. This was discovered 
just about the time that Mrs. Myra Brand, 
the postmistress, and her son, John, com- 
pleted arrangements for having a kitchen 
built and equipped in the church. As soon 
as the work was finished, the hungry chil- 
dren were invited to come to the church 
every day for lunch. 

Each day, about fifty-five children 
came—Protestant and Catholic, white 
and colored. The project had the all- 
out support of the community to the ex- 
tent that no food had to be solicited. 
Farm families contributed eggs by the 
hundred, chickens, potatoes, and home- 
canned vegetables. Contributors covered 
a wide area. There were baked goods 
from Clarksburg, Morgantown, and 
Fairmont. The Women’s Club of Plum 
Run also contributed large amounts of 
food: so did the Moose and Elks lodges 
of Mannington. Salesmen and mine 
bosses gave cash donations. 

Finally the emergency 
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@ Enjoy the dual benefits of owning an Annuity. Your investment 
brings comforting peace of mind from assured lifelong income. 
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OXFORD BIBLE 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 
Your bookstore has many fine 
editions for vour selection. 


$1.65 to $250.00 














Renew Your Subscription Now. 
Presbyterian Life, 321 S. 4th Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1949 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 


etc. They enable you to earn money for 
your treasury, and make friends for your 
organization. 


Sample FREE to Officials 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 














TOWER BELLS 


that really sound like bells! 


the keyboard of a 
electronic carillon 
church organist can play inspiring bell music 


magnificent 
your 


Seated at 
Stromberg-Carlson 


that really sounds like bells—easily and with 
full musical expression. The voices of bells are 
broadcast far and wide trom the church tower 
—combined, if you wish. with organ and choir 
Attractively priced Stromberg-Carlson mod- 
els are available to fit the needs and budget of 
every church. All create true vibrant bell tones 
by striking metal on metal—the way a bell is 
struck. These natural tones are 
amplified by Stromberg-Carlson 
< Sound Equipment. perfected by 
more than half a century of com- 
munications experience 
: Por a beautiful descriptive bro- 
oe i hl - 4 chure. just mail a postal to Dept 
mee fi'<* pL-429° Stromberg-Carlson Com- 
i" pany, Rochester 3. N. Y. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
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“We can no more understand 
the New Testament without the 
Apocrypha than we can under- 
stand contemporary American 
life with no knowledge of the 
Civil War.” —Pastor’s Journal 


The Smith-Goodspeed COMPLETE BIBLE 
is the only Bible that gives you the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament, and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha in your language—the 
American language of today. 
“Pure, beautiful, clear, often incisive Eng- 
lish .. . delightful to read.” 
—Christian Evangelist 
“The clearest window through which we 
may look into the minds of those who wrote 
the Hebrew and Greek originals.” 
. —Christian Century 






The Smith- 


COMPLETE 
BIBLE 


$4.00 at all 
bookstores. 

THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, til. 





THE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed). Old and 
New Testaments. Popular edition, $3.00 
THE NEW TESTAMENT (Goodspeed). 
Popular edition, $1.00 

And 14 other editions in handsome, per- 
manent bindings. Write for free descrip- 
tive circular. 
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CHURCH ART 


® Lighting Fixtures 
® Stained Glass 

® Genuine Carillons 
® Carved Woodwork 
® Embroideries 

® Silver 


Inspired designs and expert 
craftsmanship in furnishings of 
distinction by 


J. WIPPELL & CO., Lid., 


Exeter, England 


STUDIOS OF GEORGE L. PAYNE, 


Paterson, N. J. \ 
Brochures and yn 
special designs 

submitted on request. 

Please address 
inquiries to . 


GEORGE |. PAYNE 


15 PRINCE SrT,, 
PATERSON 8, N. J. 
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|somewhat with the organization of the 
miners’ union local. The church women 
gave the union all the food that had 
been contributed to them, but they re- 
tained the cash so they could continue 
to supply milk for babies and needy 
families. 

The Downs church, now pretty well 
on its feet, has no minister, When the 
presbytery decided to let the members 
try to build up the congregation, it sent 
Field Representative Claude K. Davis to 
advise them as moderator. He officiates 
at all church services. 


Church College Handbook 
To Expand This Year 

Young Presbyterians from both U.S. A. 
and U.S. churches will know more about 
each other’s colleges and student work 
programs this year. 

Student workers and college heads 
from the two Churches are cooperat- 
|ing with the publishers of the Going-to- 
College Handbook, 1 help for students 
| now in its fifth year, to compile a com- 
plete listing of the opportunities afforded 
| by Presbyterian-related schools. 

Last year’s book carried information 
about all U.S. colleges and several U.S.A. 
institutions. This January, U.S.A. rep- 
|resentatives of the forty-four church- 
related colleges and 107 Westminster 
Foundations expressed their approval of 
a total joint effort. The college book is 
| published by the editors of The Presby- 
| terian Outlook, a Southern Church jour- 
nal in Richmond, Virginia. 





Portuguese Presbyterians 


Presbyterians with Scotch-Irish and 
English roots are common. Not s0, 
Portuguese Presbyterians. The approxi- 
mately three hundred members of North- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, who will celebrate their 
church’s centennial next week, are des- 
cendants of the first known group of 
Portuguese Presbyterians in North 
America. The group came to the U.S. in 
1849, having fled from religious persecu- 
tion on the island of Madeira off the 
coast of Morocco. 

Speakers at the anniversary services on 
April 30 and May 7 will be Dr. Ralph 
Cummins, moderator of the Synod of 
Illinois, and Dr. Clifford E. Barbour, 
Moderator of the General Assembly. 

Ancestors of the Jacksonville group 
were converted to Protestantism, many 
of them from Catholicism, in 1845 by 
| the Scottish Presbyterian, Dr. Robert 
| Kalley, medical missionary who had 
stopped at Madeira on his way to Africa. 
Much trouble ensued for the converts. 
There was torture and imprisonment, 
| confiscation of property and suppression 
| of rights. 


NEWS 


So the new Presbyterians turned pil- 
grims. They left Madeira and set out 
for Trinidad in the West Indies. Here 
many died because the climate was not 
agreeable to them. The survivors sailed 
for the United States. 

They debarked at New York and re- 
mained there for a year. They accepted 
the invitation of a missionary group in 
Jacksonville, Illinois, who with the co- 
operation of the state government offered 
them land grants if they would settle 
in central Illinois. 

The group arrived in Jacksonville in 
the fall of 1849, and the following year 
their first church was dedicated by the 
Reverend Dr. Kalley. the missionary 
whose visit to Madeira several years 
before had resulted in the group's or- 
ganization. Present pastor is C. Frank 
Janssen. 














Minister of Music Stephen Palmer of 
Buffalo’s Central Presbyterian Church 
gets an assist from son Frederick. 


Father and Son Team 

The twelve-year-old at the organ in 
2,900-member Central Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, New York, may seem a 
bit young for so important a job. But 
he handles preludes, hymns, and _back- 
ground accompaniments with such ap- 
parent ease that Minister of Music 
Stephen Palmer may well be proud of 
him. The youngster is his son. 

Music at Central Church has been a 
family affair for two years, since young 
Frederick first began playing the organ 
for the weekday worship services. He 
also substitutes at the Sunday Junior 
Church services. Frederick is in the 
seventh grade, has played the trombone 
in the school orchestra for two years. 

Having a son like Frederick is quite 
an advantage for a church music director. 
In Mr. Palmer’s case the position involves 
directing five active choirs and playing the 
organ at regular services. 
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Opening Doors for Shut-ins 


The house-bound are valued by Buffalo’s Westminster Presbyterian Church 


pan THE FIRST TIME IN DAys, the phone 
rang in the trim apartment with its ex- 
quisite antiques. The white-haired little 
lady. excited, felt her way to the phone. 
“Hello.” came a cheery voice. “Do listen 
to the Ronald Colmans at eight over 
N.B.C. It’s a new program which sounds 
wonderful. Ill call you tomorrow.” 

The phone-call took but a moment, but 
for one delightful half-hour the little 
lady was transported to fascinating /vy 
Hall. Without the reminder, she would 
have missed the program. She cannot 
read the radio news because she is almost 
blind. After discussing the Colmans the 
next day, the caller said, ‘“‘Mrs. L—is very 
ill. She needs your help. Will you pray 
for her?” The warmth of being needed 
filled the lonely room. 

In another block, Grandma lay quiet- 
ly in bed. The sounds of Saturday rush 
downstairs exhausted her. Soon someone 
would bring her tea. How humiliating 
after a busy life, she thought, to be fed, 
lifted, cared for as one would a child. 
Tears slipped from tired eyes. 

A brief knock, and a gay pink bow 
colored the doorway—beneath it a smil- 
ing face, radiantly alive. “I’ve brought 
you tomorrow’s calendar and an old hymn- 
book,” the visitor explained. “The Smiths 
are giving the altar flowers—yellow roses 
and blue delphinium. They'll probably 
use the white vase—your favorite when 
you were on the committee.” 

Grandma smiled. Fingering calendar 
and familiar hymnal she was back in the 
church she never again, actually, would 
attend. She would arrange the flowers, 
mentally, on Sunday morning while the 
household slept—her wakeful hours be- 
fore coffee and before the services she 
would hear on the tiny battery radio, 
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By JEANNE P. RINDGE 


gift of a church member. Placed by her 
ear on the pillow, it would disturb no one. 

“T’ve been worrying,” Grandma admit- 
ted. “I’m such a burden to my family.” 

“Didn’t you put your four children 
through college, single-handed?” the vis- 
itor asked. “Did you begrudge them the 
work?” 

“Certainly not,” 
amazed. 

“Then don’t be a stingy receiver,” was 
the gentle admonition. “This is their turn 
and their pleasure.” 

“Stingy receiver.” In that light, Grand- 
ma’s burden, in the days ahead, turned to 
gratitude. 

The cheery voice, pink-bowed hat, and 
radiant smile belong to Ruth Winant 
Wheeler. Buffalo poetess. whose latest 
book, The Shining Stair (Otto Ulbrich 
Co., Buffalo, N.Y.). contains many poems 
for shut-ins. Her pastor. Dr. Albert G. 
Butzer, Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, says of her, “She unfeignedly 
lives by this faith she sings about.” 
Years of teaching at the Biblical Semin- 
ary in New York, plus frequent months 
of personal illness. have given Mrs. Wheel- 
er unique preparation for her devoted 
work among Westminster’s shut-ins. 

Other churches will find her methods 
helpful. ‘“Shut-ins, all too often. are shut- 
outs,” Mrs. Wheeler explains. Help them 
to feel needed, she recommends; give 
them something to do; increase their se- 
curity by drawing them as closely as pos- 
sible into the life of the church. The 
hymnal, hymn names written on the cal- 
endar, descriptions of people and services 
are distinct aids. 

“Don't, however.” she cautions, “force 


replied Grandma. 


religion upon them unless they ask for it. 
Tell them news, amuse them with funny 
stories—they need to Jaugh—but be able 
to discuss the Bible or pray with them 
if they want you to.” 

“Pick visitors carefully.” Mrs. Wheeler 
requests, “for their spiritual and human 
qualities—and for their sense of humor.” 
A visitors needs tact. understanding. and 
knowledge of the person to be visited. 
what to say or what not to say to a “diffi- 
cult” invalid. It is important, she says, 
to give your name clearly and “I am from 
our church.” Otherwise. a visitor could 
be turned away as “another salesman,” 
perhaps without having stated her mis- 
sion. 


Inspiration from shut-ins 


“Wear a cheerful hat, however inex- 
pensive (Mrs. Wheeler keeps her pink 
bow just for visiting). and never wear 
black.” She is emphatic about that. 
“Don't go until you can leave behind you 
something to look at. to think about. or 
to do. Let the shut-in feel that she has 
given you more than you are giving her,” 
says this vivacious poet. who daily re- 
ceives inspiration from the courage of a 
shut-in. “Make much of something at- 
tractive about her—a pretty nightie—the 
softness of her hair. Let her talk.” These 
are a few of the “Do unto others” which 
turn night into day for the shut-in. 

When Mrs. Wheeler is unable to go 
visiting. she does it by phone. She studies 
the radio news and recommends programs. 
“They need amusing ones such as Ozzie 
and Harriet, as well as religious inspira- 
tion such as Dr. Sockman gives on Sun- 
day.” she believes. 

Food monotony is a frequent com- 
plaint. A visitor can suggest canned con- 
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Many parts of the universe are seething 
with turmoil as revolution and commu- 
nism spread from land to land. Fortu- 
nately for the peace of the world, some 
areas where religions have been upset, 
such as Japan, are turning to Christianity, 
ind asking for Bibles. 
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by purchasing an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement. Under this great 
Christian Pian you receive financial secur- 
ity, at the same time help spread the Word 
of God. 

You can make no better investment. You 
receive a generous, regular income which 
never varies even when times are bad— 
and which can be passed on to your sur- 
vivor if you so arrange. 

Learn how this remarkable Christian 
Plan, which is doing so much for the 
world, can become a very advantageous 
Life Plan for you! 

Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 


American Bible Society, 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet 12PL entitled ‘'A Gift That Lives. 
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somme madrilene, well chilled; minute 
rice; cream of corn and chicken soups 
mixed, or cream of corn with mushroom 
soup as imaginative changes, quickly pre- 
pared. 

The deaf and the blind are shut in 
behind double walls. Books in braille 
and records for the sightless can be 
borrowed from the government. The 
Great Primers of the American Bible So- 
ciety which present the Gospel and the 
Psalms in large type (at small cost) are 
boons to failing eyes. Active fingers, sew- 
ing diapers for hospitals, or knitting mit- 
tens or shawls for the American Friends 
Service Committee, aid the deaf. 

For shut-ins, holidays can be hollow 
days. On Christmas Eve, a box arrived 
at the lonely apartment of the white- 
haired lady who cannot see. “Mrs. Wheel- 
er’s ‘surprises’ make Christmas exciting,” 
she reports. Inside was a stocking, pack- 
age-filled. A bottle of mustard pickles, 
envelopes, thumb-tacks, rubber bands, 
scouring powder, candy—a dozen useful, 
inexpensive items, individually wrapped, 
to cheer a person who lives and works 
alone. 





Keeping up with the church 


“Togetherness” comforts the lonely. 
Mrs. Wheeler’s shut-ins read the Lenten 
booklets and the church school lessons 
with the knowledge that others are read- 
|ing the same selections on the same day. 
| They discuss them by telephone or when 
| the visitor calls. 


OPENING DOORS FOR SHUT-INS 


“Have you a book or a favorite Bible 
passage you would like me to read?” is 
an important question. Mrs. Wheeler has 
developed little games to fill endless 
hours. “If you could keep but one verse 
of the twenty-third psalm, which would 
you keep? Tell me on my next visit.” 
“How many things can you see in the 
Christmas story? How many others can 
you hear, feel, touch, or taste?” The 
Bible becomes a new adventure. “Mark 
a passage you do not fully understand. 
We will discuss it when I come again.” 


“Guild of Intercessors” 


In a home for the aged, a contest for 
the best booklet filled with “one lovely 
thing I have thought of” each day, was 
won by the most intractable shut-in. She 
became more patient. A blind invalid 
ceased her weeping when she learned to 
think of “one thing for which I am thank- 
ful” upon awakening. 

The Presbyterian Church realizes that 
its shut-ins are a valuable part of 
church membership. A Guild of Interces- 
sors has been organized to stimulate 
united prayer on the part of shut-ins— 
for their church, pastor, city, and the en- 
tire world. To the shut-in, God has given 
the priceless gift of adequate time for 
prayer. 

A friend of Mrs. Wheeler’s, vitally 
active, became suddenly paralyzed. With 
quiet courage, she whispered to Ruth Win- 
ant Wheeler, “Perhaps God needs just one 
more person with time enough to pray.” 





(a) My cheerfulness where I live 


“prayer changes things” and that 


world dreams of.” 


spirit, and light to my mind, and 


unknown to me, far off and near. 


out hate in my heart: 


I believe James when he said: 
man availeth much.” 








A Shut-in’s Creed 


By RUTH WINANT WHEELER 


BELIEVE THAT GOD CAN HELP ME, whatever my condition may be; keep me 
from self-pity and enable me to help others by 


(b) My reaching out to where I 
“more things are wrought by prayer than this 


I believe that by prayer I can bring comfort to my own heart, courage to my 
I believe that through prayer I can bring these same gifts to others known and 
I believe that through prayer I can really help United Nations as I pray, with- 
“Thy Kingdom come on earth.” 


“The effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous 


I believe, above all, that as I pray, light will shine upon my own shut-in-ness 
and God will come through the door as though it were not there, and speak His 
word of peace—His word of peace to my soul. 


do not live, by prayer, confident that 
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Oscars and Censorship 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


HE ACADEMY Awarps have been an- 
aba (March 23), and it is gratify- 
ing to note the recognition accorded 
Broderick Crawford for his performance 
as a dictator in All the King’s Men. Mer- 
cedes McCambridge won an Oscar for her 
role in the same picture. Olivia de Havil- 
land certainly deserved an award for her 
handling of an exceedingly difficult lead 
in The Heiress. Ironically, the “best for- 
eign film” award went to Bicycle Thief, 
a picture the Motion Picture Association 
of America has seen fit to bar from its 
theatres unless two “objectionable” por- 
tions are eliminated. 

Protestant Film Commission’s Kenji 
Comes Home was runner up for the docu- 
mentary film award, which went to the 
British picture Daybreak. As far as I can 
find out, this seems to be the first church 
film, considered for such an award. 

Since Bieyele Thief has been lauded 
in this column, I feel constrained to com- 
ment on the M.P.A.A. ruling. I don’t 
think much of it. One of the scenes ob- 
jected to is a fleeting and highly amusing 
bit where the small boy hears his father 
calling and runs off like a startled fawn. 
The objection to this seems prudish in 
the extreme. The other is a sequence in 
which the father chases the thief into a 
bordello while the girls are at breakfast. 
I found this quite inoffensive in the way 
it is handled. While I don’t think the 
omission of this particular scene would 
hurt the picture, my gorge rises at the 
arbitrariness and the self-righteousness of 
the ruling. I can’t help wondering just 
what pressures—economic and otherwise 
—may lie behind it. Scenes in poorer taste 
are common in American-made pictures. 

I confess that what incenses me far 
more than scenes of this sort is sexy film 
advertising that goes far beyond anything 
justified by a film’s actual content. The 
poster and newspaper advertising of Sam- 
son and Delilah is a case in point. I liked 
the picture and recommended it. But I 
have been disgusted with the way this 
film, played up to the churches as a Bible 
picture, has been advertised. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if many church people are 
staying away from Samson and Delilah 
because of the sexy advertising. 

RKO has come in for a good deal of 
public criticism, and justifiably so, for its 
brazen exploitation of the Rosselini-Berg- 
man affair in its promotion of the film 
Stromboli. The verdict in dollars and 
cents, of course, is in the hands of the 
theatre-going public, which obligingly re- 
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turned the entire cost of the American 
release during the first week. 

Seizing time by the forelock, Senator 
Edwin Carl Johnson of Colorado, oratori- 
cally deploring the situation, introduced a 
censorship bill in the Senate. Secretary 
Eric Johnson, of the M.P.A.A., saw in this 
bill “the threat of totalitarianism” and 
promptly made a vigorous public protest. 
But Mr. Johnson was in an unhappy posi- 
tion because he has become the target 
of a growing volume of criticism over the 
negative effect of many American motion 
pictures abroad. This attack was ably 
spear-headed by editor Norman Cousins 
in the Saturday Review of Literature, with 
replies by Johnson, a commentary by Sam 
Goldwyn, and a rebuttal by Cousins in 
successive issues. Protestant Film Com- 
mission’s Hollywood office had occasion 
recently to relay to Mr. Johnson strong 
protests on this same score. 

While censorship on either side of the 
ocean seems hardly the way out, there 
is no denying the obvious fact that motion 
pictures are a powerful influence. Their 
effect on our international relations can’t 
be ignored. The popularity abroad of 
American films featuring cowboys, gang- 
sters, sadists, and pin-up Qirls as represent- 
ative of America makes them far more 
potently harmful than an unexpurgated 
version of Bicycle Thief. 

South of the Clouds, the Protestant 
Film Commission’s latest film, was pre- 
miered at the Misionary Education Move- 
ment spring meeting, on April 1, (36 
minutes, black and white, sound, rental 
$8 at all depositories, ready May 1). 
Commissioned by the M.E.M. to accom- 
pany its current Near East study mate- 
rials, the film was photographed on lo- 
cation at Beirut, Lebanon, by James and 
Schwep, who made My Name TJs Han, 
Fujita, and Kyoto Story. Final script 
and editing are by Alan Shilin. 

South of the Clouds is a worthy suc- 








cessor to Kenji Comes Home. It is a long 
step forward in the positive interpretation 
of one people to another. It is also 
unique among the productions of the 
Protestant Film Commission in that it is 
the first film to deal primarily with 
Christian work among women overseas. 
and the first of its films to have a woman 
narrator. South of the Clouds tells the 
story of two girls—one rich, one poor— 
who meet on the campus of the Beirut 
College for Women, a Christian school 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
rich girl is Najla, daughter of a well- 
to-do Moslem in Damascus, who comes to 
college over her mother’s protest. The 
poor girl is Suad, born in a Lebanese 
village and reared by her devout Christian 
grandmother. Though Suad figures large- 
ly in the picture, it is Najla’s story told 
in the first person, that unfolds on the 
screen. The emphasis is upon the influ- 
ences of college life showing their effect 
upon Najla, culminating in her struggle 
with the challenging question as_ to 
whether graduation is to be for her “the 
end” or a real “commencement.” The 
PFC was exceedingly fortunate in secur- 
ing as narrator Miss Suida Albakri, daugh- 
ter of a Moslem father and a Christian 
mother, and a graduate of the same school. 
Few pictures have had as close and 
careful documentation as this one. So 
delicately balanced is the situation in the 
Near East that Lebanon was adjudged the 
only place a film could be made, and only 
there with a large element of hazard. 
Mrs. Stoltzfus, wife of the college prin- 
cipal, was consulted on the story line and 
on all details while here on furlough a 
year ago. The story itself was written 
by Alice Hudson Lewis, at that time 
senior editor for the Presbyterian (USA) 
Board of Foreign Missions. Mr. Stoltz- 
fus supervised the shooting of the picture 
in Beirut, and made a special trip to 
America to supervise its completion. 








South of the Clouds documents the story of two girls at Beirut College for Women. 
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DIRECTORY 





Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior, Positively Chris- 
tian, Coeducational. Courses in liberal 
arts, sciences and music, leading to A.B., 
B.S., and B. Mus. degrees. 

“Where Friendliness links learning to living’ 


Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 





Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and_ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Roto La Porte, President 
Dubuque, lowa 








r me . Pak rl 
HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 
Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty, Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 

1950. Write now for information 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 








HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 
including board, room, tuition, fees. Fully ac- 
credited work in liberal arts, pre-medicine. 
music, business administration 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 








HURON COLLEGE 


Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 
Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities, Natural 
Sciences. ‘‘Education at its Best.’’ Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. 
Write for information. 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 
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Lafayette Students to Fly 
Around Globe in New Course 


| A novel college course that will take 
| students on a round-the-world air tour of 
study will be sponsored this summer by 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
Students in the “Flying College” will 
attend classes aboard plane, stopping off 
in principal cities of ten foreign countries 
for field trips and supplementary lectures 
by distinguished professors of local uni- 
versities, government officials, and mem- 
| bers of the U.S. Diplomatic corps. 
| Purpose of the round-the-world tour is 
| to broaden intellectual, cultural, and 
spiritual horizons, and to foster friendly 
relations with people of the countries 
visited. 

The course of study will include eco- 
nomic geography of the various countries 
and a seminar in social, economic, and 
political problems. Credit will be given 
for the course, ‘and a term paper based 
on research, lectures, and consultations 
will be required. 

Lafayette College students in interna- 
tional affairs will be given preference in 
making up the roster of the “Flying Col- 
lege.” But a limited number of students 
from other institutions as well as pro- 
fessional people interested in auditing the 
course will be accepted as space allows. 

| Lectures aboard the plane, a specially 
| equipped DC-4, will be given by professors 








over a public address system. Points to 
be visited include the Hawaiian Islands, 
Wake Island, Japan, Hong Kong, Thai- 
land, Pakistan, Persia, Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, and Italy. Final examinations 
will be held in Rome on August 8. 

The “Flying College” will be operated 
in conjunction with Lafayette’s School of 
International Affairs and is under the di- 
rection of Professor J. Harold Tarbell. 

At the present time Dr. Morris Mitchell 
is making a tour around the world to ar- 
range for the field trips and seminars. 

Students in the “Flying College” will 
meet on the campus at Lafayette College 
and travel by chartered bus to Bradley 
Field at Windsor Locks, Connecticut, 
where the air flight will begin on June 30. 


Brazilian Young People 
Active in Evangelism 


Visiting groups via airplane, and teach- 
ing penitentiary prisoners the Scriptures 
are part of current youth efforts in Brazil 
to win new members to the Protestant 
faith. 

The plane, named the “Herald of the 
Gospel” and owned by the Central Brazil 
Mission, was used earlier this year by 
youth worker Billie Gammon to visit 
youth groups in the interior of Brazil. 

In Bahia, students in the Presbyterian 
mission school have launched a _ wide- 
spread campaign of visitations. 











Working evenings to excavate their church basement and construct new rooms are 


| young people and adults of historic Old Kingsport Presbyterian Church, Kings- 
|port, Tenn. Space is needed because of increased church school and worship 
| service attendance. One hundred thirty-year-old church has sent sixty-three 
members into full-time Christian service. Pastor is the Rev. L. Witherspoon. 
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The young people call themselves “com- 
mandos for Christ” and spend Sunday 
afternoons visiting and preaching through- 
out the city. 

One team of “commandos” goes to the 
state penitentiary each week to hold serv- 
ices and teach the prisoners choruses, 
hymns, and Bible verses. According to 
the team, “The men are very apprecia- 
tive, and many have asked us to get 
Bibles for them.” 

Another team conducts a Sunday school 
in an overcrowded section of the city, and 
other groups of three or four have es- 
tablished “preaching points” where they 
conduct weekly services. Still other teams 
go from house to house to call and dis- 
tribute Bibles. 

The Colegio 2 de Julho, twenty-two- 
year-old mission school where the young 
people are studying, has 700 students and 
includes daily worship, Bible courses, 
student church, and two young people’s 
societies in its activities. 











Mayor Bernard Samuel of Philadelphia, 
Pa., presents key to city to Luz Maria 
Martinez (center) and Georgina Collazo 
of Presbyterian Hospital in Puerto Rico. 


Philadelphia Hospital Trains 


Guest Nurses from Puerto Rico 


Two young nurses from Puerto Rico 
are winding up a Cinderella-like winter in 
the United States this month. 

They are Georgina Collazo, twenty-one, 
and Luz Maria Martinez, twenty-two, of 
the Presbyterian Hospital Nursing School 
in Santurce, Puerto Rico, who have been 
spending their senior year as guest stu- 
dents at The Presbyterian Hospital in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The idea of bringing nurses from Puerto 
Rico came to Mr. Richard Davies, Phila- 
delphia executive and president of The 
Presbyterian Hospital, during a business 
trip in the West Indies last year. Visiting 
the Presbyterian Hospital at Santurce, Mr. 
Davies was so impressed with the staff 
and student body that he determined to 
arrange for two students to spend their 
senior year in Philadelphia as a good-will 
gesture from our country. 

Scholarships were arranged by the 
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Philadelphia hospital, and Georgina and 
Luz Maria were chosen to go. 

They arrived in New York by plane 
last October and, after being rather over- 
whelmed by Manhattan’s skyscrapers, 
headed for Philadelphia where, according 
to Georgina, they were glad they could 
“see the sun and lots of trees, much like 
at home.” 

During the winter, the girls visited the 
homes of American friends, went sight- 
seeing to historic sites around Philadel- 
phia, attended activities at International 
House at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and joined the student chorus which sang 
in churches of various denominations. 
At Thanksgiving they helped distribute 
holiday dinners to needy families, and on 
other occasions addressed church and 
social groups. 

At the same time, the nurses have been 
so successful in their studies that the hos- 
pital hopes to continue the program. Al- 
though classes and text-books were in 
English, the girls finished their course this 
month as two of the best students in the 
graduating class. 

One of the highlights of their winter 
was a trip to City Hall to meet Mayor 
Samuel and deliver a letter of intro- 
duction from the director of their hospital 
in Puerto Rico. The mayor greeted his 
young visitors warmly and chatted with 
them about conditions in Puerto Rico, 
their families, and their studies and pre- 
sent them with the key to the city. 

In February, the City Council of Vega 
Baja, Luz Maria’s home town, passed a 
resolution honoring the girls for their con- 
tribution to better 
tween the two countries. 

Although the two will receive their 
diplomas from their own hospital when 
they return to Puerto Rico, they will par- 
ticipate in commencement exercises this 
month at The Presbyterian Hospital in 
Philadelphia. 


Grinnell Workshops in Radio, 
TV, Journalism Planned 


Young Presbyterians interested in re- 
ligious radio, television, and journalism 
will have a chance to try their hand at it 
this summer when the Westminster Fel- 
lowship National Assembly meets at 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

Two workshops in radio and television 
and journalism in which members will 
write and produce radio scripts and pub- 
lish a daily newspaper will be held during 
the week-long meeting. 

Also in the program are daily addresses 
by leading churchmen, discussion groups, 
study sessions, sports events, and a con- 
cert of sacred music by Flora Zarco 
Rivera, pianist, and “Noni” Espina, bari- 
tone. Mrs. Rivera and Mr. Espina are 
noted youth leaders as well as musicians 
in the Philippine Islands. 
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Coeducational Colleges 





A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing hich 
scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 


MARYVILLE 
COLLEGE 
Founded 1819 








MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Illinois 

Cultural and vocational courses effectively 

combined as training for Christian leader- 

ship. Presbyterian—Coeducational—Moderate 

cost. Part-time student pastors urgently 

needed. Write—J. Walter Malone, President. 








UTAH’S Co-educational 
Accredited 
WESTMINSTER Liberal Arts 
1875 1950 Econoiny 


Robert D. Steele, President Christian 


Salt Lake City 5, Utah 300 students 











understanding be- | 





WOOSTER 

Co-ed—1200 Stu- 

dents—98 Faculty 

Partially Individual 

Study in Upperclass 
Years. 

B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 
President 
Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 








Women’s Colleges 





QUEENS COLLEGE 

Charlotte, North Corolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and _ cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 

of training for Christian citizenship. 
Hunter B. Biakely 
President 











BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocationa! Christian service, music, 
teaching, home cc., phys. ed.. lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare, Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 








Men’s College 











LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
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By NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 
Co-author of THE ART OF REAL HAPPINESS 


OVER 300,000 COPIES IN PRINT 
$2.75 at all bookstores 
PRENTICE-HALL * New York 11 
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GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


© Select Moore Gowns for an in- 


spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C25, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP75. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E +R * MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,111. New York 18, N.Y. 
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FURNITURE 


The NEW De Long 
functional design chairs 
and tables are made in 
woods of light colors 
and beautifully uphol- 
stered in Kalistron, a 
waterproof, spotproof 
plastic with a choice of 












| GLASS 
GREEN | 


METALAN? 


RED + BLUE - 
GOLD + BROWN 


he wood finish and the colorful upholstery 
will give a decided lift to your whole Church 
School. Send for information, Box PL 


=DE LONG= 
aad SEATING COMPANY, INC. Ss 
A subsidiary of De Long, Lenski & De Long 
Church Furniture « Renovations + Lighting 
© Chapel Chairs 
1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA, 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 


Pros and Cons on Structure 
(Continued from page 3) 


Against B and C 
«... Overture A... is in principle a 
good idea, but I wish, if the vote is favor- 
able, that the actual organization could be 
postponed until we come to the end of 
the present negotiations for reunion with 
the Presbyterian Church U.S. That 
should be a major project and our Church 
should not do anything which could delay 
that. The regional synod idea raises ques- 
tions which should be carefully handled, 
As regards Overtures B and C, I recall 
the qualms some of us felt years ago 
when the present General Council was es- 
tablished—that the addition to our admin- 
istrative structure would tend to draw to 
itself the functions of a quasi ad interim 
Committee of the Assembly. So here it 
is! The officers and clerk of the new 
Council would undoubtedly overshadow 
the Moderator and Stated Clerk of the 
Assembly. While this will be denied and 
the next immediate personnel would try 
not to do so, the possibility still remains 
that in the future this bit of machinery 
could so be controlled as to take us far 
from the essentially Presbyterian con- 
ception of Church government. 
—James E. Detweiler 


Pastor, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Dallas, Texas 


« While I favor reorganization of the 
synods, I am opposed to Overtures B and 
C. They merely reflect on the mirror of 
the Church the trend of our time. I am 
not ready to buy efficiency at the price of 
liberty. —Robert N. McLean 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Yakima, Washington 


Agrees with Dr. Douglass 
«It is tragic indeed when the work of 
the local church is left to the minister. 
Its growth is more secure when every 
elder helps make a decision than when the 
minister “directs” policies. Surely, there- 
fore. our Church-at-large is stronger today 
than if it empowered a General Secretary 
to “direct policies and supervise activi- 
ties.” I concur with the general position 
of Earl L. Douglass. 
—James D. Sill 
Director of Religious Activities 


Central Missouri State College 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


Centralization—a Peril 
« The General Council should remain what 
it is—a servant and not master of the 
General Assembly. The genius of our 
Church has been the fact that the ultimate 
centrol is invested in the presbyteries. We 
should guard against the peril of centrali- 
zation of power. We should vote no on 
the overtures that have been sent to the 
presbyteries on this matter. 

—Chester Way Armentrout 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Sparta, Illinois 
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Of God, 





By CHAD WALSH 


HE TWENTIETH CENTURY is not a dull 
. in which to live. Some of us would 
be happier if it were a bit duller and less 
filled with terror and melodrama. On all 
sides of embattled humanity the enemies 
—personal and impersonal—are crouching 
for the kill. If the H bomb or bacterio- 
logical warfare doesn’t destroy your body, 
the newer statesmen and their practical 
psychologists will grab at your soul. Al- 
ready they have made great progress in 
convincing Joe Doaks that he doesn’t 
want to be a fullgrown man, that it is 
really much nicer to put aside one’s gray 
matter and conscience and follow the 
leader. Hitler capitalized on the desire of 
millions to be turned into goose-stepping 
machines. Other fuhrers, wearing assorted 
colors of shirts, are busy at the same 
task throughout the world today. 

The novelists, who are always sensitive 
and sometimes accurate barometers of 
what is troubling us, are now coming for- 
ward with their diagnoses. Take one report 
on the state of the world—Rex Warner’s 
Men of Stones (Lippincott, Philadelphia 
and New York, 219 pages, $2.75). The 
setting of this strange blend of fiction 
and allegory is an unnamed country, and 
the time is somewhere in the future. The 
central character is the governor of an 





Two novelists debate the issue 





Rex Warner, author of Men of Stones. 
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The Dynamo, and the Fiihrer 


do men prefer to be machines? 


island prison. He is a charming, intelli- 
gent, and completely merciless man, who 
has emerged from a recent civil war as 
the strongest man in the country. His 
main object in life is to make himself 
into a god to replace the outmoded Chris- 
tian God. Gradually he modifies the re- 
ligious worship of the prison, so that 
hymns and prayers are addressed to him. 
His psychology proves sound. The pris- 
oners, weary of incessant war and the 
horrors of individual responsibility, sink 
into a dreamlike state of bliss in their 
loyalty to him. As the book nears its end, 
he is preparing to release them so that 
they can go out and preach his religion. 

However, the governor’s plans are frus- 
trated by the minister of education—a 
complete opportunist, whose ruthlessness 
is equal to the governor’s, and whose free- 
dom of action is not impeded by divine 
ambitions. The book concludes on a note 
of dog-eat-dog. 

The only ray of hope is provided by 
one rather passive young man who has 
had a mystical experience in a ruined 
church and goes ahead in the quiet con- 
viction that murder and torture cannot 
destroy anything of genuine meaning; that 
love is eternal, whereas hate comes and 
goes. But one is not sure how much stock 
Mr. Warner takes in this ray of hope. The 
novel could point equally toward the con- 
clusion that the world is doomed to be 
the unending battlefield between oppor- 
tunists and fanatics, with the cow-like 
herd of mankind trampled underfoot, de- 
sirous only of a god—any god—to adore. 

In striking contrast, John Hersey’s 
memorable novel, The Wall (Knopf, 
New York, 632 pages, $4), affirms the 
dignity of man by telling the story of 
the destruction of the Jewish ghetto in 
Warsaw by the Nazis. 

No setting would seem on the surface to 
be less suitable for affirming the dignity of 
man or the undying values of life, but 
Hersey, by portraying the day-by-day 
thoughts and activities of a handful of 
Jewish families, has succeeded in doing 
this brilliantly and hearteningly. One puts 
the book down with the conviction that 
the Nazi persecuters and tormentors were 
the men caught in a trap, whereas the 
hunted and tortured Jews were the people 
in whom genuine humanity and freedom 





lived on. It is a story of triumph over 
sin and death, and the reader cannot help 
sensing the parallel between it and the 
classic story about one man (also a Jew) 
who overcame the world by suffering all 
that the world could inflict. 


In brief 


Robert B. Eleazer’s Reason, Religion 
and Race (Abingdon-Cokesbury, New 
York and Nashville, 160 pages. paper- 
bound 75c) is a book well suited for dis- 
cussion groups on the adult or late 
teen-age level. After an exposition of the 
Christian attitude toward race differences, 
the author quickly surveys racial tensions 
throughout the world and examines the 
American situation in considerable detail. 
Many concrete suggestions are made for 
improving racial relations. 

In The Great Redemption (Macmil- 
lan, New York, 213 pages, $2.50), Chester 
Warren Quimby has provided a simple but 
emphatic commentary on St. Paul’s Epis- 
tle to the Romans. The treatment of sin 
and its universality is a good corrective to 
any soul still lingering in the delusion that 
day by day in every way each of us is 
becoming better and better. Professor 
Quimby is at his weakest in his willingness 
to sweep away practically everything in 
the Christian tradition in order to achieve 
the reunion of the churches. The inevita- 
bility of death cannot be eliminated from 
the human consciousness by all the arts 
of the mortician and the beauties of Forest 
Lawn cemetery. In Man’s Destiny in 
Eternity (Beacon Press, Boston, 238 
pages, $2.75) the question of immortality 
receives a thorough going-over from Ar- 
thur H. Compton, Jacque Maritain, F. S. 
C. Northrup, and six other authors. The 
most unusual approach is provided by 
Hornell Hart, professor of sociology at 
Duke University, describes the findings 
of experiments in psychical research and 
points out their bearing on immortality. 





John Hersey, author of The Wall. 
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by CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY 


MOUNTAINS AND MOUNTAIN 
MEN of the Bible 


THESE VIVID SERMON-BIOGRAPHIES bring to life fifteen 
forceful Bible personalities and the parts they 
played in dramatic events on the mountain peaks 
and slopes of Bible lands. Selecting from both the 
Old and New Testaments, Dr. Macartney pictures 
great men in the hour of 
their crucial tests — their 
motivations, the consequences of their actions, and 
the meaning of their experience for their time and 
for ours. $2 


GREAT WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 


THESE THIRTEEN MESSAGES—Ccentering around un- 
forgettable women of the Old and New Testaments 
—‘show Dr. Macartney’s strength and clarity, his 
love of the dramatic situation and his ability to em- 
ploy illustrations, his appeal to the conscience, and 
his power over the will.”—Westminster a 

2 


THE GREATEST MEN OF THE BIBLE 


MEN WHO WILL LIVE FOREVER—personalities whose 
strength and faith hold a personal meaning for 
men today—are vividly and sympathetically pic- 
tured in these fifteen messages. Here is biographi- 
cal preaching at its best—“thoroughly readable 
... full of practical and timely truths.”—Christian 
Century. $2 
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tootstore Abingdon-Cokesbury 


This unusual book is a selec- 
tion of paintings of the great 


fadne) ares masters—paintings inspired by 
A PIC l OR i the magnificent glory of the life 
‘ere. PEL of Christ as related in the New 


Testament. On one page is the 
life of Jesus as selected from the 
four gospels and arranged in 
chronological order; on the fac- 
ing page are reproductions of 
magnificent paintings which il- 
lustrate events in the gospels. 
The text is that of the Author- 
ized Version: the artists rep- 
resented include Rubens, El 
Greco, Blake, and many others. 

$3.50 








A Life of Christ in the Works of the 
Masters and the Words of the Gospels 


A Pictorial Gospel 


Eliot Hodgkin 
at all bookstores MACMILLAN 
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EDUCATION ON TRIAL 
(Continued from page 9) 


calling. . . . They often, through the 
sheer variety of the chores laid on them, 
acquired a liberal knowledge that would 
have shamed narrower scholars of far 
greater fame. 

“The Church had a duty to such men. 
and it did not do its duty. It permitted 
them to work on the merest margin of 
subsistence .. . For the sake of any edu- 
cation worthy to be set forth in God's 
name, the Church must do more to enable 
the teachers in its colleges to come to 
their own best. Unless this cardinal 
point is met, our church colleges cannot 
hope to compete with secular and public 
institutions.” 

On the other hand, “the colleges 
themselves can assist their own survival 
by the wise economy of tending to their 
own knitting. They do not need atom 
smashers . . . they can say no to the quix- 
otic expansion of their curriculums, to 
those who wish to dignify every passing 
whim and caprice by making it a college 
subject.” 

Dr. Lowry has little fear that the 
church college will pass out of the aca- 
demic picture. But he knows that it will 
remain, for a long time, a minority voice. 
What, then, of the future? In his final 
chapter, “The Last Half of the Century,” 
he returns to the vital relationship be- 
tween education and our society at large. 
Will we, he asks, “go on forever, like 
children, playing the game of bomb, bomb, 
who’s got the bomb?” 

He examines the famous report of 
President Truman’s Commission on High- 
er Education, and sees little that might 
help American education find itself. “If 
we are, within another ten years,” Dr. 
Lowry writes, “going to have four and a 
half million students [the number recom- 
mended by the Report] in our institu- 
tions of higher learning, our first task is 
to see that the learning is productive of 
some greater wisdom than we have been 
giving to the students we normally have.” 
Otherwise, he predicts, “all our grand 
schemes of education will be no extension 
of democracy or the American dream. 
It will be just a stepping up of the Ameri- 
can nightmare.” 

What is needed is a competent and 
respected department of religion in the 
secular college. Through this, or some 
other arrangement, the coming generation 
of students must be given an_ honest 
chance to study the Christian message— 
“that God’s love for them and their love 
for God and their neighbor is the mean- 
ing and fulfillment of their lives. Out of 
this they can even yet repair the waste 
cities and the desolations of many gener- 
ations. 

“This, at any rate, is what Christianity 
has to say to the last half of our century. 
It may be hard for the higher learning to 
think of anything more intelligent.” 
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Mix-Up Morning 


By GRACYE DODGE WHITE 


_— LIKED NOTHING BETTER than 
games. Tiddly-winks, checkers, pick- 
up-sticks—she liked them all. And there 
was no one more fun to play with than 
Mother. But this particular morning when 
Peggy skipped out to the kitchen, Mother 
was straightening out the china closet. She 
was much too busy to play tiddly-winks 
or anything else. 

Peggy stood very still and looked at her 
shoe tips. “When I’m a mother, I won’t 
bother to put the saucers in one place and 
the glasses in another,” she said. “I'll dry 
the dishes quickly and shove them on any 
old shelf. Then I'll have lots of time to 
play with my little girl.” 

Mother sighed and said, “And when 
your little girl is in a hurry for a drink of 
milk you'll have to pour it in a saucer be- 
cause you won’t be able to find the 
glasses.” 

“I'd like that,” said Peggy. “I like 
mixed-up things.” 

But Mother continued with her work. 
In a few minutes she placed the last dish 
on a shelf and closed the cupboard. 

“There, I’ve finished. Now I have time 
to play two or three games with you even 
if I did take time to put the dishes on the 
right shelves.” 

Peggy took a deep breath and was out 
of the kitchen and up the stairs like a 
flash. But when she opened her play cup- 
board things started falling from all direc- 
tions. Puzzle pieces rained to the floor 
along with ping-pong balls, jacks, a yo-yo 
—and a piece of clay landed plop on her 
head. 

“Ouch, that hurt,” and Peggy puckered 
up her mouth. She picked the clay off her 
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head and stuck it back on a shelf. Then 
she reached up and took down the tiddly- 
wink box. 

“Hurry,” called Mother. “Remember, I 
have only a few minutes.” 

“Coming,” called Peggy, and she almost 
flew down the stairs. 

“T’ll take the red ones,” said Mother. 
And then she said, “What queer tiddly- 
winks. I never saw any like these.” 

Peggy clapped her hand over her mouth 
as she watched Mother try to pop thick 
wooden tinker toy pieces into the cup. 

“The tinker toys must have spilled into 
the box,” Peggy said. “I guess the tiddly- 
winks fell out. I'll get them.” 

Mother called after her. “There isn’t 
time to look for them. Bring your check- 
ers instead.” 

Peggy hurried into her room and 
reached for the checker box. More puzzle 
pieces spilled to the floor. She kicked them 
aside and raced back downstairs. 

“How very odd,” Mother said. “When 
did they start making checkers out of 
paint? All colors, too. I’m afraid we'll 
get mixed up.” Mother was placing paints 
on the squares of the checkerboard as if 
it were quite the thing to do. 

Poor Peggy remembered that she had 
dumped the paints into the checker box 
because she couldn’t find the paint box. 
Her face grew very red. “I’m afraid I 
can’t remember where I put the checkers, 
Mother. I was in a hurry one day and left 
them on the floor.” 

“Well,” said Mother, “Hurry and we'll 
have one game of pick-up sticks.” 

Peggy climbed the stairs two at a time. 
She grabbed the pick-up-sticks box and 
went back down the stairs. 

“How easy,” said Mother. “Only three 
sticks, and I can get them all.” She quickly 


picked up a red stick, a blue and a yellow 
one. “Now I must get lunch ready.” 

There was a lump in Peggy’s throat. 
She wished very much that she had hunted 
for the sticks when they fell behind her 
bureau. Very slowly she picked up the 
box and the three sticks. She climbed the 
stairs one by one and stopped before her 
toy closet. When Mother called her to 
lunch she was still there. 

Peggy was very quiet at the table. 
While she was drinking her milk, Mother 
said, “Don’t you think it would be a good 
idea to arrange your toys like I do my 
dishes? Then you’d know where every- 
thing was. And when I wanted to play you 
wouldn’t waste time hunting for your 
games.” 

Peggy looked up and smiled. “Maybe 
it’s a good idea.” 


Avrer LUNCH Peggy was very busy up- 
stairs. First she crawled under the bureau 
and found all the pick-up-sticks. She found 
all the puzzle pieces, the balls, checkers, 
paints, and put them all in their own 
boxes. She lined them up in neat rows on 
the shelves and then stood back to admire 
her work. It looked just as neat as 
Mother’s dish cupboard. 

But just then Mother called from down- 
stairs. “Peggy, I have a few minutes. How 
about a game of tiddly-winks?” 

In the twinkling of an eye Peggy 
reached them from the closet and was 
down the stairs. 

Mother laughed. ‘“‘Maybe my dish cup- 
board taught you a lesson.” 

Peggy pretended she didn’t know what 
Mother meant, but she felt like laughing. 
“You know,” she said, “I don’t think I 
really like mixed-up things.” And a red 
tiddly-wink went plop into the cup. 
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